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The Administrator and Society 


EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


le a recent issue of THE Recorp, Dan- 
iel Davies catalogues a sobering list 
of responsibilities that modern conditions 
have forced upon school administrators.’ 
One of these is the responsibility for 
capitalizing constructively on the “in- 
creasing active interest in education by 
many groups in the population.” How 
to deal with “such complex forces,” he 
says, “is a topic usually omitted from 
our preparation programs or dealt with 
superficially.” 

The present article attempts to fill in 
some details and make a few suggestions 
with respect to this unfortunately all 
too true observation. The job of the 
chief school officer in any community 
is twofold. It deals with the school and 
what goes on within its four walls. It 
also deals with the community which 
supports the school and entrusts its chil- 
dren to it. The community is made up 


1Daniel R. Davies, “Expanding Responsibili- 
ties of Educational Administration,” Teachers 
College Record, October, 1951, Pp- 9-15. 
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not merely of people as people but also 
of a complex pattern of social units, 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
informal groups with different back- 
grounds, with varying and often con- 
flicting objectives and values, and with 
ideas about education that most of the 
citizens acquired in their own youth. 
Each of these social units indicates inter- 
ests, drives, or pressures of some group 
or stratum of the population. Moreover, 
when studied, each such group assumes 
meaning as a part of the total social unit 
—the community. Some of them will be 
educational in character with a stake in 
adult education. 

For the first task the administrator is 
well prepared. He has, or can get from 
experts, dependable information about 
the four walls of his building and the 
physical layout of it. He knows some- 
thing of personnel selection and manage- 
ment. He is not uninformed about the 
techniques of curriculum construction. 
He can prepare a budget that is clear to 
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his board and acceptable to state authori- 
ties. In these and other school-centered 
responsibilities great advances have been 
made in the last half-century. 

With respect to the second part of the 
administrator's work, Davies suggests 
there has been a “cultural lag.” This was 
inevitable. The profession of school ad- 
ministration was born out of social rec- 
ognition of an acute educational need. 
The administrative situation within 
schools was chaotic indeed a century 
ago, and not too good in 1900. The prob- 
lems which are the chief concern of the 
profession today had to be attacked first. 
Absorption in these tasks made inevitable 
the definition of the field of school ad- 
ministration in terms now seen to be 
narrow. More important, the very suc- 
cess of the school administrator in build- 
ing the school into an institution of 
power in the community has, along with 
several other factors, made it inevitable 
that the problems of dealing with the 
complex factors within the community 
should arise. 


THE SCHOOL: A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


The school administrator handles a 
social institution. An institution emerges 
when human beings cooperate to accom- 
plish objectives beyond their power to 
achieve as individuals. The purpose of 
the social institution here under con- 
sideration is education. But the institu- 
tion is the creation of its society and is 
responsible to it. It cannot live to itself 
alone. Some of its present difficulties 
have been caused by the administrator’s 
trying to do just that. 

The processes by which the cultural 
lag cited by Davies arose are inherent in 
the structure of any and all social institu- 
tions. The institution which grows and 
survives is the one that is sufficiently 


cognizant of the changes in society to 
adapt to them with a minimum of delay 
and a minimum of obstruction from the 
vested interests that have inevitably 
grown up within it. Adaptability must 
be not only within the structure of the 
institution but also within the society. 

Moreover, the institution which neg- 
lects to analyze its society in such a way 
that it can contribute to emerging needs 
eschews the function of leadership and 
is buffeted by those winds which blow 
the strongest, from whatever direction. 
This is exactly what has happened all too 
often in education. Those affected are 
responsible for their own grief, and 
worse, for losses to education as such. 

One element of importance lies in the 
cultural rootages and values of any given 
community. Mort and Cornell in their 
American Schools in Transition found 
that what they called “community cul- 
ture” was unmistakably related to the 
adaptability of schools with respect to 
nine basic adaptations. This point could 
be illustrated ad infinitum. The very last 
counties in Pennsylvania to progress 
from a two-year to a four-year high 
school were those dominated by the cul- 
tural group known as the Penn: vania 
Germans. Only after World War I did 
the smaller cities and larger rural villages 
of these counties move toward the con- 
ventional high school. The State Board 
of Education in Pennsylvania has had 
more difficulty in effecting school con- 
solidation and enforcing a higher school- 
leaving age in these few counties than in 
all the rest of the state. More than one 
school administrator has lost his job by 
urging policies and using arguments any 
reader of this article would accept as 
axiomatic, but which lay outside his con- 
stituency’s experience and beliefs about 
the purposes of education. 

The Pennsylvania German did not 
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hold education to be valueless. He de- 
sired several very definite things from 
it, but the values implicit in these ob- 
jectives were not those of the educa- 
tional administrators. It is no accident 
that at least up to 1940 the median num- 
ber of years of schooling completed by 
adults tw enty- -five years of age and older 
was lower in the Pennsylvania German 
counties than in those settled chiefly by 
the Scotch Presbyterian immigrants, on 
the average by well over a year. 

On the basis of personal knowledge of 
his native state, the writer carried this 
comparison to four groups of twelve 
communities each, 2,500 to 10,000 in 
population as of 1940. The findings were 
as follows: 


Range in Median 
Years of School 
for Adults 


Basic Cultural Group 


Southeastern European 6.0 to 7.6 
Pennsylvania German 6.5 to 8.3 
Scotch-Irish-British 9.4 tO 12.2 
Mixed (suburban) 11.1 tO 13.9 


Comparably, in the cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 population the range in the me- 
dian number of years of schooling for 
adults was from 6.9 to 12.9. 

Variations of this magnitude have im- 
mense significance for teachers and ad- 
ministrators from a purely inside-the- 
school point of view. When coupled 
with cultural differences of perhaps 
equal magnitude, as they frequently are, 
the importance of determining what 
they mean for the school increases in 
geometric proportion. To take only one 
example, the problem of getting com- 
petent school board members and effec- 
tive volunteer leaders for the PTA 
would be far different in a community 
where the average adult had finished less 
than seven years of school from what it 
would be where high school graduation 
was the norm. And the usual type of 


PTA program would probably cause the 
organization to die from lack of interest 
in a place where the average adult had 
had two years of college. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
INFLUENCE SCHOOLS 


Demography is a second area of im- 
portance. School administrators know 
this, but the happy days when school 
enrollment could be roughly predicted 
by taking a fixed ratio of the total pop- 
ulation are gone. One reason for this is 
the unprecedented behavior of the birth 
rate beginning in 1941. A sharp increase 
in the birth rate, along with the war- 
induced boom in marriages, was ex- 
pected. So was the high birth rate im- 
mediately after demobilization. But the 
rate has not returned to former levels. 
While it has fluctuated since 1946, it is 
still far higher than the demographers’ 
projections based on the slow decline of 
the half-century before the great de- 
pression. 

Moreover, the birth rate has operated 
differently in different groups, and again 
contrary to expectations. In the rural 
farm area it has increased only slightly, 
but in some cities the net reproductive 
index almost doubled between 1940 and 
1950. It was frequently and correctly 
said before the 1940's that the birth rate 
of advantaged socio-economic groups 
and of college women was dispropor- 
tionately low. Since 1940, however, 
these groups have made above average 
percentage gains. For the first time, the 
net reproductive index of college women 
has passed 100. There will be, therefore, 
disproportionately large increases in the 
school population in communities with 
large numbers of their population in 
these social groups. Several advantaged 
suburban localities in the New York and 
Chicago metropolitan areas have already 
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far exceeded population forecasts based 
on the old type of school surveys. The 
birth rate is not the only explanation for 
this. Migration from the cities accounts 
for a large per cent of the change. One 
rural town in Fairfield County, Connect- 
icut, doubled its population between 
1940 and 1950. A detailed social survey 
of this town by the rural sociology de- 
partment of the state university revealed 
that about 75 per cent of this increase 
was caused by in-migration. No neigh- 
boring town grew as rapidly; that is to 
say the migration is selective geograph- 
ically as well as socio-economically. 

As Roth? and others have shown, 
homogeneous suburbs are developing— 
industrial, white collar, high income, 
rural, or, as Galpin put it, “rurban.” Each 
of these has its own demographic pat- 
tern. Each brings its peculiar problems 
to the school administrator. 

Demographic considerations do not 
stop here. The writer was once asked to 
act as adviser in a community conflict of 
great bitterness over a proposed new 
school. This community comprised 14 of 
what the Bureau of the Census calls 
enumeration districts, each with about 
1,000 persons. One-third of these dis- 
tricts had 70 per cent of the children of 
school age, who lived in houses worth 
only 60 per cent as much as those of the 
other two-thirds of the districts, where 
the other 30 per cent of the children 
lived. This single datum located the 
problem and faced the community with 
a hard fact for which no pressure group 
or political party was responsible. 

The social geography of age and sex 

2Norman R. Roth, “Suburban Community 
Organization, Inter-Group and Inter-Personal 
Relationships,” Unpublished Ph.D dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1951. See also the series Studies in Sub- 


urbanization, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, 1939 to date. 


distribution is a very important factor 
for educational administrators. It is wel] 
known that in a few southern states, as 
of 1940, each 1,000 adults had to support 
and educate twice as many children as 
California or New York. Their economic 
burden was therefore great. It is not so 
fully realized that even within states 
there are considerable variations in the 
proportion of the population dependent 
upon those of productive years. To re- 
vert to Pennsylvania, let us consider a 
few sample cities, all under 75,000 Pop- 
ulation, with respect to the proportion 
of the population of dependent years— 
those who were under fourteen years of 
age and those sixty-five and over—in 
1940. 


% Under % Over Total % 

City Fifteen Sixty-five Dependem 
A 24.8 5.8 30.6 
B 22.1 6.0 28.1 
Cc 24.1 7.3 314 
D 18.9 3.8 22.7 
E 18.9 6.3 25.2 


It is surely no accident that city D, with 
its low percentage both of children and 
of aged, has one of the highest per pupil 
costs in the state; that the reverse is true 
in E; and that in C a bond issue for a 
needed new school was defeated. The 
leaders in the opposition were close to, 
or over, sixty-five years of age. The cam- 
paign for the new school building never 
met the point of view of those nearing 
retirement or already retired and living 
on fixed incomes. Labeling such persons 
“old fogies,” “unprogressive” and with 
even less complimentary terms does not 
build strong school systems. 


CENSUS DATA RAISE QUESTIONS 


Available data permit the administrator 
seeking to make his institution of max- 
imum social usefulness (a phrase which 
includes educational usefulness) to go 
much further. Space permits only one 
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illustration. Of the 57 “standard metro- 
politan areas” which have 250,000 or 
more population according to the 1950 
census, seven are in Pennsylvania. Four 
of these rate at or near the bottom of the 
non-southern metropolitan areas in such 
factors as proportion of the labor force 
employed in the professions and in retail 
trade and other services. They rank low 
in the median number of years of school- 
ing completed by adults and at the bot- 
tom in the percentage of children five 
to seventeen years of age in school. 
Three of these four also rate low in 
median family income, but the income of 
the fourth is 20 per cent above the other 
three and only 14 per cent below the top 
one-eighth of all standard metropolitan 
areas in this size group. This fourth area 
contains three cities. One city has one 
very large industry, the other two have 
diversified and specialized industries. 
There are six colleges in the area—two 
for women, four for men. Other factors 
which might be described tend to con- 
form to the expectations aroused by the 
income data, but two of the three cities 
have below-average school systems as 
rated by conventional measures; one is 
exceptionally good. Why have the peo- 
ple of this area not spent their money for 
more professional and other services as 
have those in areas with comparable 
family income? Do they save more? Are 
their values different and culturally in- 
duced? Does the fact that two groups in 
this area with very high cultural stand- 
ards support their own private schools, 
or the fact that in two of the cities there 
are large parochial schools affect the sit- 
uation? Does the fact that in two of the 
cities there are two well-defined groups 
of different racial (and hence different 
cultural) origins which belong to differ- 
ent churches and largely to different po- 
litical parties influence the statistics? 


These are only reasonable hypotheses. 
The record of constant difficulties in two 
of the school systems for more than half 
a century certainly indicates that any 
school administrator would be well ad- 
vised to find answers to the questions 
suggested by the census data if he de- 
sired either long tenure or to make a real 
educational contribution or both. 

This illustration suggests also the value 
of seeing in distinctive aspects of the 
local community prospective state and 
regional trends. Data from such factual 
comparisons permit raising within the 
community questions which might 
otherwise be dangerous. They also equip 
administrators to serve more efficiently 
as members of a professional group deal- 
ing with educational policy for larger 
than local areas. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


The previous illustration also suggests 
a third area of importance to the school 
administrator. He must know a good 
deal about the social structure and organ- 
izational pattern of his community. The 
former involves matters not always on 
the surface, sometimes subtle but highly 
important. The latter is more obvious. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the Labor 
Union, the Farm Bureau, the Women’s 
Club, the Portuguese Civic Association, 
the WCTU, and so on, all have explicit 
objectives and implicit ambitions. All can 
exert pressure on institutions and public 
servants. It is not only state legislatures 
that have a yen to dictate to the schools! 

The fact that some communities for- 
bid teachers to join the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers is well known. The 
surprise, not to say consternation, oc- 
casioned when a 100 per cent unionized 
company town some twelve years ago 
required all its teachers to join this union 
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is all but laughable. The wonder is that 
this kind of thing has not happened 
oftener. An administrator who knew the 
social and organizational structure and 
had watched the behavior of social 
agencies in his community, however, 
could have foreseen the possibility of 
what happened in such places, and out 
of that knowledge could have taken 
steps to prevent such regulations from 
being enacted. In this sense the unfor- 
tunate happenings in Pasadena are partly 
chargeable to the school authorities. A 
sociologist on the staff charged with con- 
tinuous analysis of the community could 
have detected the potential threat in time 
to begin the organization in defense of 
the schools, indeed of education, which 
in Pasadena was accomplished too late. 

The fact of pre-eminent importance in 
the 1950’s for school administrators is 
that what happens in the school is con- 
ditioned much more by the social milieu 
outside the school than by what goes on 
within its walls. This fact has been amply 
documented by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council.’ Unfortunately it demon- 
strates another cultural lag with tremen- 
dous implications for education in the 
training of educational administrators. 
Understanding such factors as Pierce ex- 
plores, only a few of which can be noted 
in this article, is vitally important in the 
school with the traditional curriculum. 
They are utterly indispensable for the 
conduct and administration of the so- 
called “life-centered curriculum.” 


POSSIBLE NEXT STEPS 


Thus far the writer has suggested no 
remedies for the situation. One possibil- 
ity is to expand the training of the school 


3 Truman Pierce, Controllable Community 
Characteristics Related to the Quality of Edu- 
cation. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1947. 
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administrator to include some knowledge 
of the sources, uses, and interpretations 
of social data. This procedure would 
eventually pay for itself many times 
over. The superficiality of the demo- 
graphic basis for all too many school 
building projects has cost American tax- 
payers millions of dollars. There are 
cases of even consolidated schools havin 
been abandoned before the bonds which 
financed them had been retired, because 
of shifts to mechanized cereal farming 
from other types of agriculture which 
resulted in greatly reduced population 
density and even changes i in the composi- 
tion of the remaining population. The 
contrast between the careful demo- 
graphic studies of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in terms 
of the location of telephone central ex- 
changes, and the population forecasts 
with respect to school building location 
reflects no credit on this phase of educa- 
tional administration. 

Research of some of the types sug- 
gested will enable the school adminis- 
trator to see the needs of the school in 
relation to the other needs of the com- 
munity. This is important because many 
a community in these days of high taxes 
may be faced with a choice in the alloca- 
tion of limited resources. The author 
knows of one community of about 
10,000 population which has recently 
spent $1,600,000 for a new school. It now 
faces severe restriction in its expenses for 
education and other social services be- 
cause it is compelled to spend hundreds 
of thousands on sewage disposal. A 
somewhat less ideal school building 
would have been better for education, 
and certainly better for the teachers. 

Along with this should go courses in 
community organization and the be- 
havior of social institutions. In the last 
quarter of a century sociologists have 
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accumulated a considerable body of 
knowledge in these areas based on re- 
search. It is regrettable that very few 
administrators or teachers of school ad- 
ministration know of these studies. In 
some cases even those done in their own 
states or by other departments or col- 
leges in their own institution are un- 
known to them.‘ 

The joint committee of representatives 
of the school of education, the state 
board of education, and the departments 
of sociology in the liberal arts college 
and the college of agriculture in a mid- 
western state university, which was set 
up to grapple with the problems of rural 
secondary education, is the first step of 
a constructive nature. Another is a two- 
weeks voluntary seminar participated in 
by about half the faculty of a New York 
state teachers college devoted to study- 
ing the counties to which most of its 
graduates go, and conducted under the 
leadership of sociologists from Cornell 
who had studied these areas previously. 

These two pioneer efforts also indicate 
that leaders in school administration are 
no more qualified to teach the social as- 
pects of their problems than social scien- 
tists are to instruct in the techniques of 
school administration. They underline 
the fact that the conventional type of 
school survey does not go anything like 
far enough in its exploration of the un- 
derlying forces and factors in the com- 
munity which are influential and often 
determinative with respect to the pro- 
portion of the survey’s basic recommen- 
dations which will be adopted. Unfor- 
tunately, to date the conventional school 
survey neither makes provision for sup- 
plying these lacks nor modifies its rec- 


*This statement is based on answers to que- 
ries p to the author’s students and to profes- 
siona colleagues in institutions he has visited 
in the last sixteen years. 
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ommendations to take into account 
pertinent data of this sort. 

But the school administrator, even if 
given training in the applied aspects of 
sociology, is an overbusy and often 
cruelly harried public servant. Securing 
the necessary data about his community 
takes time often not available. Demo- 
graphic and other statistical aspects of 
this task might well become a responsi- 
bility of the social studies teacher and 
his senior class. The students should 
know the facts given in the census and 
in state reports about their home town 
and should discuss their meaning. They 
should become acquainted with and 
learn how to use the many government 
publications which tax money makes 
available. The results of such research 
under a competent teacher could not fail 
to be useful to an alert administrator. 

Large school systems and state depart- 
ments of education could very profitably 
add a sociologist to their research staffs. 
Such an officer on the state level could 
advise with local administrators and 
school boards, supervise local research, 
and supplement locally collected data. It 
is no disparagement of the work of psy- 
chologists, responsible as it is for much 
of the advance in education, to empha- 
size that further advances in applied 
knowledge will be limited without ac- 
companying sociological research. For 
the child meets the impact of several en- 
vironments outside the school. The home, 
the neighborhood, and later the com- 
munity are all influential, often more so 
than the school, in the development of 
children. IQ may not be determined by 
social factors, though some research in- 
dicates that it is strongly influenced by 
them, but at the very least these factors 
help determine how the child applies 
what intelligence he has. 

Social factors were obviously respon- 
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sible for much of the delinquency, tru- 
ancy, early school-leaving, and inter- 
group tensions destructive of morale in 
Elmtown. But if Professor Hollingshead’s 
study of Elmtown’s Youth even ap- 
proaches accuracy at this point, these 
factors, so largely unrealized by the 
teachers, administrators, and board of 
education, were largely responsible for 
the obviously serious problems in the 
Elmtown school. Indeed these problems 
were so serious that the State Board of 
Education gave them attention. Its ac- 
tion, however, was not to help solve the 
problems. It merely withdrew accredita- 
tion from Elmtown High School. As this 
writer sees it, such action unaccompanied 
by any other was a surrender of the re- 
sponsibility for leadership—a_responsi- 
bility earlier shunned by the professional 
educators of Elmtown. This too-typical 
case is an illustration of the bankruptcy 
of all those to whom the be-all and end- 
all of education are the school and what 
goes on within it. 

The successful administrator must be- 
come more of a leader in terms of broad 
educational policy and less of a compe- 
tent supervisor for his janitor and pur- 
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chasing agent, more of an interpreter of 
the function of education in a demoge. 
racy and the community in which he 
serves and less of a technician in the 
making out of reports pleasing to the 
statistician of the state board of educa. 
tion, more of a leader in building better 
communities through education and les 
of an executive secretary. When the 
Commonwealth Fund criticizes medical 
schools for neglecting to teach prospec- 
tive doctors about community life, as it | 
did late in 1951, education might well 
take notice. 

The responsibilities of the school ad- | 
ministrator in community relations “| 
not met by joining the Rotary Club and 
slapping backs. They are not even met 
by a well- conceived plan of repo 
school news and policy for the local 
papers, or even by involving citizens in 
formulating school policy and program, | 
They can be met only by the adminis- 
trator’s realizing that no important trend 
or group in his community is unimport- 
ant to education, to his institution; by his 
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knowing the community better than the | 
politician does and knowing how to use | 
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The Developing Program of the 


Citizenship Education Project 


WILLIAM S. VINCENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


5 one Citizenship Education Project is 
attempting to introduce into school 
programs and diffuse among the schools 
of the country improved teaching meth- 
ods and a wider variety of instructional 
materials designed to help pupils become 
good American citizens. The role of 
CEP, not a research project but a service 
project, is to make a great number of 
resources readily accessible to teachers, 
and to urge them to use additional re- 
sources which are locally available. The 
kind of school program stimulated by 





CEP includes the participation of teach- 
| ets, administrators, pupils, and the gen- 

eral public, both in planning and in 
| carrying out the program. 

The resources provided by CEP em- 
| phasize the importance of civic skill. 
_ Human beings must be trained to dis- 
| charge their responsibilities in a society 
| such as ours, where governmental policy 

is continually subjected to test by public 
opinion. The citizen, individually or 
through the groups to which he belongs, 
influences the course of public affairs. 
This situation is in sharp contrast with 
that in a dictatorship, where the good 
citizen is merely one who does what he 
is told. Under the latter circumstance, 
citizenship education would be scarcely 
any problem at all, but in the former 
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situation, education for citizenship is all- 
important. In a society whose leaders are 
responsible to the public a prime respon- 
sibility of every citizen is concern for 
public affairs. 

The skills which the good citizen must 
possess include how to keep one’s lead- 
ers responsible, how to register approval 
or protest regarding decisions being 
made by public representatives, how to 
make use of one’s membership in groups 
in order that the policies of these groups 
may reflect the general public good, how 
to select the best possible representatives, 
how to choose group and political party 
membership, how to utilize expert advice 
in arriving at public decisions, how to 
become a candidate, and how to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of public of- 
fice. The number of such “how-to” 
items is almost countless for one who 
would assume full obligation for the privi- 
lege of being a member of a free society. 

In this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that the great democracies and re- 
publics of history disappeared because 
too many of their citizens became indif- 
ferent to their own responsibilities in 
maintaining their freedom. An _ ever 
smaller group of leaders secured an ever 
greater amount of political power until 
the free society became a despotic or 
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tyrannical one. This happened in Athens, 
in Rome, in the Weimar Republic. It 
can, of course, happen in any society 
whose citizens are content to “let George 
do it” or “not get mixed up in politics.” 

The many “how-to” problems of 
American citizenship are essentially 
problems of skill. They are action orient- 
ed. Indeed, it is clear from the criterion 
studies made by CEP’s evaluation staff 
that most people think of the good cit- 
izen in terms of what he does, not what 
he thinks, or says, or knows. It is for this 
reason that CEP has developed as one of 
its primary resources for teachers a body 
of “laboratory practices.” These prac- 
tices are designed to give pupils experi- 
ence in public affairs. 

Although good citizenship is measured 
in action, sound action derives from 
knowledge. Therefore, the teaching pro- 
cess which emphasizes practice must be 
supplemented by a variety of sources of 
information. All questions must be 
viewed and analyzed in the light of both 
opinion and facts if students are to learn 
sound ways of coming to conclusions. 
CEP has identified a wide variety of 
suitable instructional materials and has 
developed an important planning tool, 
the Materials Card File, to assist teachers 
in planning programs in which supple- 
mentary materials on all sides of issues 
will be represented. This File is intended 
to be a balanced compendium of sources. 
To say that it represents all sides of all 
issues is to state the ideal toward which 
the Project staff is working rather than 
the present actuality. The File is under 
constant revision. Efforts are made to in- 
clude in it books and other documents 
representative of the complete variety of 
American opinion. 

CEP itself takes no sides on any issue. 
The Staff does everything in its power 
to present contrasting opinions on every 
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issue which has bearing upon citizenship 
education. Its sole objective is to make 
available to schools the techniques ang 
materials best designed to help young 
citizens learn the principles of our Way 
of life and put them into practice. 

There is just one bias in CEP—a firm 
adherence to the premises in the tradi. 
tion of American liberty. These are the 
basic ideals which have governed the de. 
velopment of our country for the past 
one hundred seventy-five years. The 
problems which face us today will be 
solved in terms of these premises—f 
they are solved in a sound fashion—jus 
as the problems of the past have been, 
These premises derive from basic Amer. 
ican documents—the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, major court decisions, basic 
legislation. They supply a legal defini- 
tion of the term Americanism. They are 
as nearly noncontroversial as any list of 
items bearing upon American citizenship 
can be. 

A good American citizen is a person 
possessing certain civic skills and certain 
knowledge which will assist him in per- 
forming these skills with wisdom. He i 
also the possessor of an attitude dedicated | 
to the principles of American liberty. It 
is these premises which are intended to 
supply the guiding spirit to any teaching 
program involving laboratory practices | 
and instructional materials. All the Proj- | 
ect’s planning materials for teachers are 
closely interlocked with these. 

A primary key to the material re- 
sources identified and developed by the 
Citizenship Education Project are the 
Planning Tools. These are for the use of 
teachers who are interested in improving 
their programs of citizenship education. 
They are available to those who have 
secured an adequate orientation to them, 
usually provided in the five-day planning 
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workshop put on in cooperation with 
groups of collaborating schools. The 
planning tools provide the teacher quick 
access to suggested laboratory practices 
and instructional materials, and also pro- 
vide helps for analyzing these and in- 
corporating them into their work with 
students. At the present time, helps are 
available for teachers of social studies, 
English and American literature, and the 
natural sciences—particularly biology 
and general science. During the current 
year possibilities are being explored in 
other fields—notably physical education, 
art, business education, and vocational 
education. 

The CEP staff has conducted an ex- 
tensive search for instructional mate- 
rials suitable for use in citizenship. This 
search has included more than sixty or- 
ganizations throughout the country and 
a large number of individuals acquainted 
with the literature of current affairs. 
Items identified and digested are included 
in the Materials Card File. Nevertheless, 
anumber of inadequacies as to both con- 
tent and simplicity still exist in the ma- 
terials currently available. Consequently, 
CEP is preparing a number of items for 
pupil use. Three of these will come from 
the press in the next few months: one is 
a booklet intended to clarify the nature 
of the premises in the tradition of 
American liberty and show their appli- 
cation to modern life. 

A second item for the use of pupils is 
intended to show by careful juxtaposi- 
tion of data the “bread and butter” value 
of freedom. Freedom is something which 
we must defend not only because we be- 
believe in it, but because it gives us the 
most of the benefits of the good life. 

Many resources useful to citizenship 
education are difficult to use because 
they cannot be moved. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the United Nations, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., are examples of the kind 
of resource which can be used only 
through visitation. It is the hope of CEP 
that student trips to these locations may 
be improved educational experiences. 
Toward this end CEP has been con- 
ducting some experiments in collabora- 
tion with Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
Four laboratory practices have been de- 
veloped on a trial basis. In each, the crux 
of the practice is a visit to Williamsburg. 
Preliminary tests indicate that the prac- 
tices are successful in attaining many of 
the objectives of citizenship education. 
If further trial proves satisfactory, CEP 
purposes to experiment in a similar fash- 
ion with other locations, such as Wash- 
ington, D.C., the United Nations, and 
state capitals. 

In addition to the two basic resources 
for all kinds of teaching—namely, pro- 
cedures and _ instructional materials— 
there is for citizenship education another 
essential resource. This is the assistance 
of community leaders, government offi- 
cials, and other citizens who are the real 
experts in many aspects of public affairs. 
So far, teachers in general have been 
somewhat more reluctant to take ad- 
vantage of the citizen resources in their 
communities than they might be. Fur- 
thermore, there is strong indication that 
one of the most helpful adjuncts to a 
local citizenship program would be a lay 
advisory committee for citizenship edu- 
cation. What helps could CEP devise 
which would assist school people in 
making continuous and effective use of 
citizen resources? To this question mem- 
bers of the CEP staff are now addressing 
themselves and have organized a group 
of citizens to assist them in developing 
materials and procedures which will arm 
teachers and administrators in quest of 
citizen help, especially in carrying out 
the laboratory practices. 
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The services to schools provided by 
CEP are of two kinds: (1) organization 
and administration of a five-day plan- 
ning workshop at which representatives 
from school systems receive an orienta- 
tion to CEP’s materials and work under 
supervision with CEP planning tools; 
(2) follow-up help subsequent to the 
workshop for schools engaged in carry- 
ing out a program whose main outlines 
were blocked out by the schools’ repre- 
sentatives at the workshop conference. 

There are a number of conditions 
under which CEP works with schools. 
The first of these is that some expression 
of interest must come from the school 
itself. CEP undertakes no “selling” on 
its own behalf. Schools which already 
hold the conviction that considerable 
improvement can and should be made in 
their provisions for citizenship education 
and which are convinced that the labor- 
atory practice approach contained in 
CEP’s planning tools can help them ac- 
complish this—these are the schools 
with which CEP undertakes collabora- 
tive arrangements. 

CEP seeks to establish an “organic” 
relationship with each collaborating 
school. That is to say, CEP does not 
work with individual teachers as such, 
but with school systems. The board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, 
the principal, and the supervisory staff 
must be thoroughly informed regarding 
CEP, its tools, and its objectives. The 
administrative and supervisory staffs have 
an important function in promoting the 
diffusion of an improved program once a 
few teachers undertake it. 

Although CEP works with school 
systems rather than with individual 
teachers as such, it will nevertheless begin 
with a small number of staff members of 
schools, with the intention of spreading 
to others as time goes on. CEP will then 


undertake collaboration with a school 
system, even though the beginning 
agency of CEP diffusion in that school 
system is only one teacher, or at most 4 
few. 


CEP works with clusters of school 
systems. Workshops are located at points 
convenient to a number of participating 
schools. Twenty or thirty school systems 
within a commuting radius of one an- 
other are easier to work with than the 
same number of schools scattered 
throughout the country. This means that 
for the time Lcing CEP’s efforts are con- 
centrated in some regions more than in 
others. But in the course of time, CEP 
intends to provide services in a sufficient 
variety of locations to permit any inter- 
ested school system to become familiar 
with the planning tools. 

CEP workshops are largely organized 
through local or regional agencies. State 
departments of education, school study 
councils, zones of the Associated Public 
School Systems, schools of education, 
and teachers colleges are the kinds of 
agencies through which CEP reaches 
clusters of interested schools in different 
parts of the country. The agency identi- 
fies the schools, invites them to the work- 
shop, and makes the necessary arrange- 
ments regarding place, date, and space. 
CEP then staffs and provides the neces- 
sary materials for the workshop. Some 
twenty-two have been held or are sched- 
uled for the present academic year. 

For follow-up services, CEP relies 
upon its own field representatives, re- 
gional representatives, and the staffs of 
such state and regional agencies as de- 
partments of education and schools of 
education. Four full-time persons are at 
present employed as field representatives. 
They work out of CEP’s offices into any 
portion of the United States where their 
services may be needed. They work with 
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the teachers, administrators, and citizens 
in collaborating communities and with 
the staffs of state departments of educa- 
tion and schools of education which are 
providing follow-up services in their 
own localities. Regional representatives, 
employees of CEP, work out of regional 
offices established at points convenient 
to clusters of schools. 

In addition to materials, notably the 
CEP planning tools, and the personnel 
help provided in workshops and follow- 
up, CEP furnishes collaborating schools 
with certain supplementary services. As 
additional cards are developed for the 
Materials Card File, these are sent on to 
collaborating teachers who have pre- 
viously received one of the files. As new 
booklets of laboratory practice descrip- 
tions are published, these are sent on to 
teachers who are already collaborating. 
The staff of the Evaluation Division of 
CEP furnishes assistance in testing and 
evaluation. A house organ, CEP News, is 
distributed to all collaborating personnel. 
A supplementary materials aid, Materials 
Supplement, contains brief condensations 
of magazine articles of the preceding 
month which may have a bearing upon 
citizenship education. Both of these are 
issued monthly during the school year. 

The CEP, in introducing and diffusing 
its resources to schools, follows a pattern 
which i. typical. Numerous researches 
by Paul R. Mort and his students have 
demonstrated the major characteristics 
of this pattern. Initially, the rate of dif- 
fusion is slow and the number of schools 
is small, but the rate of diffusion grad- 
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ually increases until a large proportion of 
the schools of the country have em- 
braced the new practice. This pattern is 
typical whatever the practice in question 
—whether health inspection, remedial 
reading, driver training, industrial arts, 
or libraries in high schools. Presumably 
the pattern is valid for citizenship educa- 
tion as well. 

CEP’s initial rate of diffusion was slow, 
the number of schools small—in fact, 
nine teachers in eight schools. The rate 
of diffusion is increasing, the proportion 
of schools growing—g5 school systems, 
133 teachers in June, 1951. By the end 
of the calendar year 1951, the school 
systems numbered 361, teachers more 
than 700, with some 20,000 pupils in- 
volved in programs stimulated by CEP. 

Another characteristic of the typical 
diffusion pattern is the long time re- 
quired for the new practice to reach all 
the schools. Normally, fifty years is re- 
quired from initial introduction to 100 
per cent diffusion. It is the hope and in- 
tention of CEP to shorten this time span 
which, though typical, seems to be un- 
necessarily long. The services CEP has 
designed are calculated to do this. The 
number of collaborating schools to date 
would suggest that the efforts of CEP 
may indeed shorten this fifty-year lag. 

If CEP is successful in stimulating a 
diffusion that reaches all American 
schools in, say, fifteen or twenty years 
instead of the normal fifty years, it will 
be the first time so rapid a spread from 
introduction to complete diffusion has 
been recorded in American education. 
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bes thesis of this discussion is that 
the American school should be 
reality-centered, not subject matter-cen- 
tered or child-centered. By inference, the 
subject matter- or child-centered school 
is unrealistic. The school emphasizing 
prescribed courses, examinations, grades 
—all determined by school authorities— 
is unrealistic since it ignores the “needs,” 
interests, motives, and capacities of the 
students. If the school emphasizes the 
latter, it is unrealistic in that it ignores 
the “needs,” interests, and values of the 
community. The school is realistic if it 
strikes a balance between the “needs” of 
the child and the “needs” of the com- 
munity. Such a school is reality-centered. 
I propose to discuss this type of school. 


THE CEMENT OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


Orderly social activity depends upon 
a series of commonly accepted values. 
The values represent the goals of a so- 
ciety as well as the means of attaining 
them. For example, financial success is 
one of the chief aims of American so- 
ciety. There are several legitimate ways 
of attaining financial success: through 
highly remunerative work, through care- 
ful saving, and through inheritance. An 
expert safecracker can obtain money 
through illegitimate means. If appre- 
hended he is convicted, since there are 
legal sanctions, supported by the major- 


ity of the group, which penalize illegiti- 
mate means. 

To take another example, freedom of 
expression, one of our basic beliefs, is 
protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. Generally, any interfer- 
ence with that freedom is finally subject 
to test by the courts. 

In our political, social, economic, and 
moral activities and relations we expect 
certain responses. We expect, for ex- 
ample, that when we enter into a con- 
tract it will be executed. For every con- 
tract that is litigated, tens of thousands 
are performed without recourse to the 
law. The law does not compel us to ful- 
fill our contractual obligations, but our 
habitual sense of decency, fairness, and 
moral obligation leads us to fulfill them. 
In like manner, we refrain from commit- 
ting serious crimes not primarily because 
we fear the law (most people cannot 
even name more than ten crimes out of 
the more than three thousand listed in 
the Penal Code of New York State), but 
because we behave according to the ex- 
pectations of the majority which have 
become our own in the process of grow- 
ing up. 

Orderly social life would be impossible 
if individuals were permitted to give full 
expression to their spontaneous needs 
and follow their peculiar interests. Insti- 
tutions must provide much of the moti- 
vation and control of individual behav- 
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jor. This control is made possible by de- 
fining people’s relationships. Mutual obli- 
gations and expectations are defined 
along functional and structural lines 
which make up our entire culture or 
society. Our expectations are determined 
by the status we have, by the role we 
play, the prestige attached to the status, 
the esteem others attach to the role, and 
by the power we acquire through the 
role we play and the position we hold. 
Social interaction, in a word, depends 
upon a system of statuses. Social relation- 
ships involve the recognition and _ per- 
formance of reciprocal obligations. 

The social system, however, not only 
tends to control conflict but also gen- 
erates it. In our highly competitive so- 
ciety, with its relatively high mobility of 
social and economic classes, individuals 
are encouraged by our values to move 
away from an ascribed status or role 
in order to compete for a different, 
achieved status. Thus our social system 
is in constant process of achieving a bal- 
ance between maintaining the expecta- 
tions and obligations characterizing the 
status one has, and changing them ac- 
cording to the status one hopes to or 
does acquire. 

This is, in broadest sociological terms, 
the tradition of American life, a society 
which wants to preserve its traditional 
institutions which define and ascribe 
statuses and roles to people while, at the 
same time, it seeks to encourage them to 
achieve other statuses and roles. 


PRESERVATION OF TRADITION 


The chief function of the school (and 
family) is to transmit the commonly ac- 
cepted values to which we give alle- 
giance. This safeguards the institutional 
life of the community and guarantees 
orderly life. We acquire, and consent to 
abide by, the norms and expectations of 


our society. Through subject matter, the 
“common core,” the school transmits the 
heritage of our past. 

The majority of the professional edu- 
cator groups in this country on all levels 
of education believe that a curriculum 
should include an irreducible minimum 
of content which should and must be 
required of all. Thus, every child should 
be comfortably aware of the kind of 
physical and natural world we inhabit. 
He should become increasingly familiar 
with social studies, so that he can recog- 
nize the contemporary institutional and 
social problems which beset us on all 
sides. He should be acquainted with the 
outstanding works of literature, art, and 
music. He should possess insight into the 
conflicting ideals and values of our civili- 
zation. Above all, he requires the sharp 
tools of critical analysis to distinguish 
fact from fancy, evidence from propa- 
ganda. In brief, the child must be helped 
to understand himself and his relation to 
others and to the complicated world in 
which we live. This requirement, the 
preservation and understanding of our 
traditions and our institutional life, moti- 
vates and controls behavior and gives 
point to the subject-centered schools. 

Contemporary civilization, however, 
differs from every other culture in that 
we do not take our tradition for granted. 
We recognize that we possess a tradition 
and that other peoples live according to 
other traditions. We are the first culture 
to become anthropologically minded. In- 
deed, anthropology as a science is less 
than one hundred years old and is the 
product of Western Europeans. We are 
the first civilization to recognize that no 
tradition is sacred and that we decide 
what our tradition shall be or shall be- 
come. In a word, we also want to change 
or to modify our traditions. We support 
the idea of achieved status. Everyone 
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should have equal opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit, if not the attain- 
ment, of happiness. 


RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


It is significant that the American con- 
cept of nationalism does not focus on 
“Empire,” “the Fatherland” (das Vater- 
land), military heroes, or territory (La 
Patrie). Not until some time after our 
Revolutionary War, in fact not until the 
early nineteenth century, did we develop 
our ideal of the “Rights of Man.” (This 
was a rediscovery of the basic concepts 
of prophetic Judaism stated in secular 
instead of sacred ideals.) 

Psychiatric theory and clinical practice 
of the past thirty-five years have pro- 
vided a core of fairly solid evidence from 
which we have gained considerable 
knowledge of “the needs” of individuals. 
These scientific observations seem to 
support basic American political and so- 
cial ideals. For example, democratic 
parliamentary procedure, as well as 
structure, rests on conflict of interests. 
The sxecutive has to share power with 
or have discretion limited by the legisla- 
ture. The legislature, in turn, generally 
consists of two houses made up of dif- 
fering parties. Difference of opinion is 
accepted, welcomed, and _ protected. 
Consensus is temporarily arrived at with 


all parties abiding by the rules. Subse-— 


quent dissatisfaction engendered by al- 
tered conditions results in new leaders 
and new laws. 

Personality development follows a sim- 
ilar pattern. The individual blob of pro- 
toplasm becomes a unique organism 
which must learn to surrender “the 
pleasure principle” “the reality prin- 
ciple.” The developing infant soon inter- 
nalizes the expectations of family and 
friends. He becomes socialized up to a 
point. He wants to belong and to feel 


secure but he also wants to express his | 


idiomatic personality, to be left alone to 
follow his unique bent, to develop his 
particular capacities, talents, and inter. 
ests. He wants his own style of living, 
which must be qualified by his social ex. 
periences. He wants to, or he has to, 
submit to others. He asks or he struggles 
to be left alone. There are times when 
he must bend or break. The individual 
must learn to live with, and in, conflict. 

The teacher aware of contemporary 
developments in mental hygiene, child 
growth, adolescent needs, and group 
dynamics recognizes this. The early 

“progressive schools” (roughly  1910- 
1925) reacted against the rigidity of the 
subject matter-oriented school, which 
sought to make stencilled stereotypes of 
the children. The children were to fol- 
low their interests, to determine their 
projects. The schools wanted independ- 
ent, creative spirits to supply the yeast 
of social change. 

During the past twenty-five years 
“the” progressive school movement has 
become more conservative, returning to 
an emphasis on required content, uni- 
form standards, and a greater responsi- 
bility in defining requirements of the 
school. 

In recent years also the concept of the 
child-centered public school has ap- 
peared in print and, here and there, in 
practice. The pendulum is again starting 
its counterswing. An increasing number 
of educators assert that the point of de- 
parture for genuine learning must be 
where the pupil is. Unless the “need sat- 
isfactions” of the students are met, gen- 
uine growth will not occur. Hence the 
vast amount of exploration on “life- 
adjustment” courses, the concern about 
“the whole child.” 

The sympathetic understanding of in- 
dividual needs is indeed one of the great 
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contributions of psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, clinical psychology, and refined 
social case work and practice. 

Each child does possess unique qualities 
—individual talents, differences in imag- 
ination, temperament, or emotional 
make-up, different powers of observa- 
tion, ability to abstract or synthesize. 
We can agree, furthermore, that all 
learning is, in the last analysis, a private 
matter. The child, like everyone else, 
learns precisely what he wills to learn, 
no more and no less. Motivation can be 
stimulated but not substituted. He per- 
ceives what he wants to perceive, hears 
what he wants to hear, and rejects or 
distorts what seems threatening to his 
present organization. It does not follow, 
however, that the school should become 
child-centered. 


THE REALITY-CENTERED SCHOOL 


The individual, as was indicated above, 
must be inducted into his society—the 
family, the school, and later, the broader 
social system. In order to participate suc- 
cessfully as a member of a community, 
however narrow or extended, the student 
must become sensitive to the expecta- 
tions of others, to the significance of his 
status and roles as perceived by them, as 
well as to the demands and expectations 
associated with their status and power as 
perceived by them. Associated living in- 
evitably requires these kinds of recip- 
rocal appreciations. Without commonly 
shared values an individual is alienated or 
institutionalized. 

Another way of describing this is to 
state that an individual’s “needs” involve 
not only his independent need for ex- 
pression of a spontaneous “self” but also 
his social needs to share the values of 
others. Young children in public school 
are as yet not aware of many of their 
future social needs any more than a nine- 
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month-old infant is aware that it needs, 
for its own physical well-being, a bal- 
anced diet. For his own welfare, the 
child needs to be informed about many 
skills and subjects. The dilemma arises 
because what he wil] need is not what he 
feels he now needs. Since he learns only 
what and when he wants to learn, he 
seems to reach an impasse. 

The situation is not hopeless, however, 
unless the teacher is unskilled. The prob- 
lem is to create the kind of classroom at- 
mosphere in which the pupil is helped to 
sense needs still inchoate. As these needs 
are felt and articulated by him he be- 
comes ego-involved. He participates in 
his own development. He is willing, be- 
cause unthreatened and unpressured, to 
assume responsibility and initiative for 
his own educational growth. Who of us 
doesn’t enjoy the opportunity for ex- 
pression of what interests us? 

The teacher’s greatest responsibility 1S 
to assume the role of skillful opposition 
to evoke the latent social needs only 
dimly perceived by the child. The 
teacher assumes the role of an alter ego, 
representing the social realities which the 
child senses but does not see. The child 
cannot assume full responsibility for his 
growth. Confusion must be narrowed, 
limits must be defined, needs must be 
clarified. All of this must be accomplished 
in specific settings, always keeping in 
mind that one must remain close to 
where the child is, not too far ahead but 
far enough ahead to offer a challenge 
which is perceived not as a threat but as 
an opportunity. The skills required in 
the profession of teaching are probably 
more delicate than in any other profes- 
sion and the attitudes more sensitive. 

The classroom is not a clinic for group 
therapy or a factory to produce exam- 
ination papers and grades which guar- 
antee teachers a non-living wage. The 
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school is (or should be) a cross section 
of selected aspects of society where small 
groups of people with different powers, 
roles, and statuses are working together 
and learning how to relate to one an- 
other successfully. The classroom is a 
social system. A social system requires 
an understanding of the social needs in- 
herent in particular situations. This un- 
derstanding is gradually acquired as a 
result of the kind of interactions estab- 
lished by the spirit, skill, and knowledge 
of the leaders (superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, board mem- 
bers, parents, and children). Each of 
these may, from time to time, change 
roles and status and hence acquire differ- 
ent esteem, prestige, and powers. This 
results in clarifying reciprocal social ex- 
pectations. 

We now turn from technique to con- 
tent. We have said that social realities, an 
understanding of the world and the peo- 
ple in it, require students to assimilate 
subject matter. Subject matter, it should 
be emphasized, is not necessarily limited 
to books or speeches or fixed courses. All 
students need subject matter, but we 
have hardly begun to use our imagina- 
tion to devise media for helping them 
obtain it.1 The uses of television which 
can be made and probably will be made 


1One of our leading schools of social work 
presents the subject matter of “psychology” 
through the works of D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Dostoievsky, and other writers. A well- 
known college presents the subject matter of 
social studies through a series of over thirty 
films. Collateral readings are novels. The highly 
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in helping the child to translate data Stag. 
ger the imagination. 

New media of presenting data do not 
exclude the discipline of persistent, dili- 
gent effort on the part of children. Once 
the student, through dramatic, meaning- 
ful participation in his own growth, feels 
and recognizes new interests and needs 
and is helped by the alert teacher to clar- 
ify them, he will want to, he will have 
to, for his own satisfactions, learn more 
and explore further. This is self-disci- 
pline (the only genuine discipline there 
is), which is a better guarantee for study 
and growth than mid-semester warnings 
or sermonettes. 

The issue of subject matter- versus 
child-centered schools is an unreal choice, 


The genuine problem is one of helping 


the student to discover that his needs are 
not exhausted by his anarchic individual- 
ity, that he has his being in group life, 


that others will make demands upon him | 


as he will expect to make demands upon 
others, that it will be necessary for him 
to understand many things, and that this 
requires effort, skill, knowledge, respect, 
humility, and wonder. The social world 
is in the classroom. The understanding 
teacher, mindful of the different kinds of 
students, helps them to discover its na- 
ture and hence to rediscover their own. 





ambitious student is given a set of less lugu- 
brious journal articles, from which he selects 
what he likes. 

Antioch, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, Black 
Mountain, and Goddard Colleges, to mention 
a few, do not confuse subject matter with 
courses, 
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Educating the Handicapped for 
Literacy and Citizenship 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


— to the latest estimates, 15 
per cent of all children in this 
country are handicapped by mental de- 
fects, physical disabilities, or emotional 
and behavioral disturbances. Along with 
the birth-rate rise of the past ten years, 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of handicapped children— 
at present some four million of school 
age alone. Every teacher may expect to 
find one or more of them in any typical 
classroom. 

Because of the limitations placed on 
these children by their handicaps, the 
needs for special kinds of educational 
training are much greater than is the case 
with the normal pupils. However, these 
less fortunate children must be cared for 
largely in regular classes with such sup- 
plementation as the better schools can 
provide. 

Traditional methods of giving special 
attention to the handicapped leave much 
to be desired. For the most part the edu- 
cation of these children has been con- 
fined to bare essentials of the conven- 
tional school curriculum, with too little 
appreciation of the handicapped child’s 
fuller needs and his total reactions both 
as a school learner and as a developing 
person. In many cases, so much attention 
has been given to the child’s special de- 
fect that he has failed to obtain the wider 


range of experience so essential for well- 
rounded childhood and preparation for 
adult life. 

The slow learner whose schooling is 
limited to narrow drill on the minimum 
skills, presented in formal, isolated fash- 
ion has little time for broader problem 
solving more in line with the things he 
must do as a responsible citizen, limited 
though his adult role may be. The deaf 
child, for example, needs far more than 
speech training if he is to become a good 
citizen, a contributing member of a fam- 
ily, a worker in his community, associ- 
ating with others in daily living. The 
behavior-problem child receives play 
therapy after his difficulty has become 
deep-seated, whereas a judicious admix- 
ture of free play in his early school life 
might have averted the emotional upsets 
which later require treatment. 

The goals in educating these children 
are the same as those for other children, 
although the ways of achieving them are 
unquestionably different. These boys and 
girls will some day be adults, many of 
them in direct contact with normal peo- 
ple in everyday life and needing to make 
their way in the world. For this reason 
more attention should be given during 
the formative childhood years to training 
them for their eventual roles as citizens— 
training them to shoulder responsibility, 
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to cooperate with those in authority, to 
associate with and help others, to plan a 
piece of work and carry it through, to 
use the skills of communication and so- 
cial living effectively, to live healthfully, 
and to use spare time to good advantage 
for recreation and inner satisfaction. 

These children need to learn the prac- 
tical things that will be useful to them in 
daily living and will also contribute to 
their future happiness as citizens and 
workers. 

Literacy is essential if these children 
are to enjoy a measure of freedom de- 
spite their handicaps. Plans for teaching 
and training the handicapped must take 
into account their assets and limitations 
as determined by diagnostic and prog- 
nostic studies. On what level does this 
child now function? What are his chief 
assets? As a new teacher put it, “I am 
sure that there is some special treasure 
hidden in each one of these children 
though sometimes it is difficult to locate.” 

Some suggested methods for discover- 
ing this “treasure” are: 

Draw out the latent powers of each 
child, capitalizing on his abilities for 
guidance of his learning, for his own 
self-education. 

Marshal all the child’s resources, lim- 
ited as these may be. 

Treat the child as a whole instead of 
concentrating on his handicap. 

Do not make so much allowance for 
the handicapped child’s special deficien- 
cies that his need for a broader type of 
training and experience is overlooked. 

Stress the practical in training the 
handicapped. Academic learning that has 
little bearing on the handicapped child’s 
purposes or that is beyond the range of 
his understanding should have no place 
in his instruction. 

Specialists and teachers who subscribe 
to these broader educational goals for the 
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handicapped show readiness for maki 
curricular modifications that will achieve 
both broad and practical objectives. 

If the stage is properly set so that the 
children’s interests are fully challenged 
and they have a keen desire to learn, they 
will make the effort that results in prob- 
lem solving, memorizing and applying 
facts; they will show improvement in 
motor coordination and achieve a host 
of other learnings. The modern school 
has more confidence than traditional 
teaching had in the handicapped child’s 
capacity to help educate himself, pro- 
vided he is confronted with stimulating 
problems to solve and has a resourceful 
teacher to guide his learning. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIFIED 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The present-day emphasis on unified, 
problem-centered teaching is a promising 
approach to educating the handicapped. 
In unified teaching, timely themes and 
problems become the focus of study 
without an attempt to fit these central 
themes into conventional school subject 
categories, then the subject areas of 
social studies, science, health, literature, 
the arts, and the 3 R’s that have a bearing 
on these study themes are brought in and 
developed in conjunction with them. 
Problems are selected for study partly in 
terms of the breadth of learning oppor- 
tunity they afford in subject matter and 
skills areas. 

Unified teaching and curriculum or- 
ganization provide for a natural kind of 
learning that is consistent with the learn- 
ing acquired in life outside the school. It 
places the chief emphasis on purposeful 
problem-solving and learning with full 


Gertrude H. Hildreth, Child Growth 
Through Education. Ronald Press, New York, 
1948. 
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understanding. All the studies undertaken 
are geared to the child mind at various 
stages of development; they are consist- 
ent with the maturation of these children 
in concepts, interests, and goals. Many of 
the ideas developed in class come from 
the children themselves. Through work- 
ing on problems of immediate concern to 
them these handicapped children gain 
new understandings and broader insights 
regarding themselves and their world. 
A piecemeal, compartmentalized ap- 
proach to learning skills and subject 
matter is avoided. In unified teaching, 
interrelationships among content areas 
and the skills are capitalized. Content 
studies cannot progress without employ- 
ing skills. In turn, learning the skills of 
reading, arithmetic, and language expres- 
sion proceeds best in the meaningful set- 
ting the content studies provide. 

Slow learners are not forced to syn- 
thesize many different elements to arrive 
at meanings. Instead, lesson learning be- 
gins W ith meaningful experiences. For 
example, young children learn about the 
calendar and the weather, the progres- 
sion of days through the week, of months 
through the year. “Today is sunny. It is 
a warm day. It is a beautiful day. Today 
is Wednesday. Yesterday was Tuesday, 
tomorrow will be Thursday,” ,’ and so on. 
Talking, reading, and writing about 
these simple everyday matters build basic 
concepts for effective living. 

A post office project for seven- and 
eight-year-olds (or even older children 
who are mentally slow) not only teaches 
concepts of civics and social studies but 
contributes at the same time to facility in 
oral and written expression, reading, and 
arithmetic. 

A food unit developed for children in 
primary grades or immature learners also 
contributes to learning about health, as 
the children consider the value of milk 


for health and check the amount of milk 
they drink daily. But this lesson becomes, 
in turn, an arithmetic lesson, as the 
teacher demonstrates quarts and pints, 
cups and glasses, and shows the children 
how to write the required numbers, 1, 3, 
4, as the case may be. Then there are 
records to be written and later to be 
read. Spelling and handwriting also get a 
workout. Some of the learning is direct, 
some of it results incidentally in response 
to a live project which engages the chil- 
dren’s full interest. 

One class of slow learners worked on 
a clothing project which developed into 
a full-fledged storekeeping unit. The 
children built a store in their classrooom, 
learned how to make sales, and at the 
same time gained in language expression 
and arithmetic competence through this 
experience. 

In unified teaching there is definite 
planning so that the largest possible 
amount of natural, incidental, concom- 
itant learning can take place. In a 
Thanksgiving unit the pupils not only 
learn about the origins of a national tra- 
dition but, in the course of making cran- 
berry sauce for their afternoon party, 
they learn about foods and health, tem- 
perature, cooking, reading numbers, eco- 
nomic competence in making grocery 
purchases, even about safe 

In this sort of problem-centered teach- 
ing there is less dependence on textbook 
learning as an objective of classroom in- 
struction; a wide range of instructional 
resources is required for full develop- 
ment of study themes. In their quest for 
information the children do a kind of 
elementary research instead of stereo- 
typed lesson learning. 

Some of the forms of learning and ex- 
periencing that hold a central place in 
unified, problem-centered teaching are 
the following: 
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Discussion, questioning, and exchange 
of experiences 

Learning from others 

Small group planning of work projects 
with teacher guidance 

Making choices of activities and carry- 
ing on work in chosen area 

Searching out information, summa- 
rizing facts learned, and reporting 
on the information learned 

Group reporting and recording of ex- 
periences 

Dramatization and dramatic play 

Free play, group recreation, sports, 
and folk dancing 

Individual study for drill purposes 

Participation in arts and crafts, and 
musical experiences 


Other features of unified teaching that 
are of special advantage in the education 
of handicapped children are discussed 
below. 

The flexibility provided in the pro- 
gram makes it possible to adapt instruc- 
tion to the individual pupil’s particular 
handicap. Every child is helped to dis- 
cover something that he can do success- 
fully. His latent resources for learning 
and creating are brought out to the full- 
est possible degree. 

The unified program provides a setting 
for the exercise of pupil initiative, to- 
gether with opportunity for self-selec- 
tion of work and study projects in line 
with the child’s special needs and inter- 
ests and taking into account his special 
defects. Too often, because of the solici- 
tude shown by adults toward these chil- 
dren, their resources for self-help remain 
undeveloped. The handicapped child, 
like the normal one, needs to develop the 
kind of self-discipline that results when 
children are given responsibility for their 
actions, when they perceive goals toward 
which they are striving, when they de- 


velop the insights, the understandings, 
that suggest the proper courses of action 
in the many diverse situations that con- 
front them. 

With unified teaching there can be q 
closer tie between school life and life 
outside of school because there is more 
similarity in the learning that goes on 
within and outside school walls, and be- 
cause the fullest development of study 
themes is impossible without the richer 
experiencing that occurs through outside 
contacts. 

There is a flexible schedule which al- 
lows more consecutive time for work on 
projects and permits the introduction of 
matters which are of concern to the class, 
However, flexibility in program sched- 
uling does not eliminate all regularity in 
scheduling which is essential for the es- 
tablishment of good work habits and the 
efficient operation of a school. 

Unified, problem-centered teaching 
makes fuller experiencing in the area of 
aesthetics possible because the more flex- 
ible schedule provides longer periods for 
creative work in the arts and crafts, and 
because virtually all the study themes 
undertaken can be enriched through art 








experiences. Arts and crafts provide a 
natural accompaniment to unit study 


themes; in fact, the development of such 
a theme as “Thanksgiving,” “Clothing,” 
or “At the Circus” would fall flat with- 
out the enrichment provided by full ex- 
pression in the arts. 

Like other children, the handicapped 
need aesthetic experiences in childhood 
both for the satisfying emotional outlets 
that expression in the arts affords and to 
offset feelings of inferiority that may 
arise because of a handicap. Then, too, 
early training in the arts may in some 
cases actually lead to a vocational success 
later on. Often these handicapped chil- 
dren prove to be highly gifted in creative 
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achievements if only the way is opened 
to them through guidance and training. 

Flexible seating arrangements, together 
with the proper equipment for carrying 
on group and individual projects of wide 
scope, make possible richer school experi- 
encing for the handicapped at the same 
time that they make adjustments to the 
children’s particular handicaps possible. 
A workshop atmosphere becomes estab- 
lished in these classrooms in contrast to 
the “sitting still with eyes front” regi- 
mentation imposed on children by sta- 
tionary seats and dictatorial methods. 

Freedom and discipline, too often 
looked upon as contrasting concepts in 
child behavior and management, become 
united in a classroom where chldren are 
occupied with workshop projects. Free- 
dom of movement and expression is per- 
missible so long as it does not interfere 
with regulations that are needed when a 
number of individuals share the same 
space and equipment. 

These handicapped children, who tend 
to be overprotected at home, who have 
a short span of attention, and who have 
often been deprived of normal outlets for 
play life, need the proper space and 
equipment for free play. They should be 
allowed to enjoy sports and recreation to 
the limit of their capacities. A happy 
play life creates feelings of security and 
builds stability in social livi ing w hich a 
handicapped child might otherwise lack. 

The unified program is particularly 
advantageous for the handicapped be- 
cause it provides in a more flexible way 
than conventional teaching for the pu- 
pils’ particular handicaps. A flexible pro- 
gram provides for easier adjustment dur- 
ing the day to the needs of the handi- 
capped for rest and recreation, as well as 
for desk and table activities. In lesson 
assignments the special limitations of in- 
dividual children can be taken into ac- 
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count. With the pupil-initiated studies of 
unit teaching, children are in a position 
to help one another more. The unit 
themes and projects lend themselves to 
development through longer or shorter 
working periods as the pupil’s individual 
needs require. The materials of instruc- 
tion can be more readily adapted to the 
special needs of the deaf, the visually 
handicapped, the mentally slow, the 
speech handicapped, and the crippled 
than is the case in conventional teaching. 


PLACE OF THE THREE R’S IN 
TRAINING HANDICAPPED 


For children with multiple handicaps, 
especially the mentally slow, the goals in 
teaching communication and number 
skills must be both simple and practical. 
Parents of the handicapped usually show 
considerable anxiety about the child’s 
ability to acquire skills of reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—an attitude 
which leads some teachers to concentrate 
on the teaching of these skills to the ex- 
clusion of other essentials that have been 
mentioned. Meaningless memory work is 
imposed to force learning that is prema- 
ture, impractical, or quite beyond the 
child’s grasp. 

Teaching the skills of literacy to the 
handicapped will be more successful if 
the teacher at all times considers the 
meaning for the pupil of the facts to be 
learned and then makes it possible for 
him to learn the new facts in a mean- 
ingful setting. The results of linking the 
teaching of these skills with the problem- 
solving situations to which they apply 
make sense to the children. The learning 
is better retained and it can actually be 
applied when the children are called 
upon to read, write, spell, or solve num- 
ber problems. 

Within recent years the teaching of 
language arts has been virtually revolu- 
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tionized, especially in the primary grades, 
through relating language learning, in- 
cluding reading, to children’s current ex- 
periences instead of teaching formal 
lessons based on exercises in standardized 
materials. For example, recording of the 
daily program on the blackboard, with 
the writing being done at first by the 
teacher, gives practice in functional 
reading. 

Reading for full literacy must be 
problem-centered and lead to problem 
solving with purposeful goals related to 
definite outcomes, giving pleasure and 
satisfaction to the learner in terms of 
what he knows and understands. In an 
Indian unit the pupil learns about the 
foods the Indians shared with the white 
man for Thanksgiving. A list is put on 
the board as the result of class discussion. 
The list is copied in notebooks together 
with the recipe for cranberry sauce. 
Blackboard and chart text (or script 
text) prepared by the teacher in large- 
sized manuscript writing, using the chil- 
dren’s own current oral vocabulary, 
brings the text to be read well within 
their range of experience and under- 
standing. 

For primary tots or slow learners the 
text may be: 


It is winter. 
It is snowing today. 
We will make a snowman. 


Teaching the skills of oral and written 
expression in all its phases relates to and 
grows out of broad study themes, for 
example, “Keeping Store” in second 
grade, “The Weather” in fourth grade, 
“How Man Learned to Tell Time,” 
“Foods for Health” or “Making a News- 
paper” in the upper grades. Strange as it 
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seems, children who learn the skills of 
communication in this way make better 
progress than those who are given in- 
tensive but isolated drill on the three R’s, 

The mentally slow pupil, the speech 
defective, the deaf need meaningful 
language experiences, something real to 
say or write in contrast to an overdose of 
formal training in isolated speech sounds, 
When suitable adjustments are made to 
these children’s handicaps, the young- 
sters find that learning and using the 
three R’s is not only fun but genuinely 
rewarding as well. 


In summary, the handicapped children 
who are enrolled in our schools need 
normal types of school experiences that 
are slanted toward the practical so that 
they can develop maximum competence, 
considering their handicaps. The unified, 
problem-centered approach to teaching 
in the elementary school years has many 
special advantages for the handicapped, 
whether they are grouped in special 
classes or remain in regular class groups 
with normal children. Unified teaching 
is particularly advantageous because it 
provides maximum opportunity for 
learning through practical problem solv- 
ing, for experiential learning of the 
three R’s, and for enrichment of learning 
through dramatics and aesthetics. The 
flexible features of unified teaching pro- 
vide for ready adjustment to the special 
limitations of the handicapped. 

Wherever the methods described herein 
have been applied in teaching the handi- 
capped there is evidence that the children 
can share more fully in normal living and 
in some instances even surmount the dif- 
ficulties their handicaps have imposed 
upon them. 
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The Community College and the 
World Community 


JAMES F. PENNEY 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE need for programs of education 
ie may aid Americans in meeting 
the problems of world living and world 
leadership becomes daily more pressing. 
Educational leaders are at work develop- 
ing philosophies and studies in the area 
of world-community living. Looming 
large in this development is the potential 
of the community college. Here is an 
institution which may well become a 
vital force in the race between education 
and catastrophe. 

Americans now live in a world com- 
munity. This incontrovertible fact has 
been forced upon us by the technologies 
of communication and transportation, 
the interrelatedness of world economics 
and politics, and the global nature of 
modern warfare. No American is unaf- 
fected by political upheaval in Egypt, 
economic crisis in Iran, or internecine 
strife in Kashmir; indeed, the effect upon 
him of such events is felt in every facet 
of life—from tax rates to gasoline costs 
to the quality of his golf balls. There is 
no choice—the world is a community 
and America is a part of it. 

There is a choice, however, as to the 
kind of world community in which men 
shall live. It may be one in which we 
continue to drift, unguided, in geograph- 
ical and technological closeness, but sep- 
arated by international rancor. Possibly 


armed truce, distrust, hate, and eventual 
catastrophe will be the lot of future gen- 
erations as of past. 

The alternative—a united struggle to- 
ward understanding and peace—remains 
open. Admittedly the possibility of its 
success seems remote, but has not man’s 
greatest strength been achieved through 
faith in the power of inquiring minds, 
free expression, and the ultimate triumph 
of reason over force? Is it totally hope- 
less, then, for men free in spirit to strive 
for a measure of understanding of the 
viewpoints of other men, to work toward 
a unity of purpose with others of the 
world community in dealing with the 
overriding problems of war and peace, 
to seek, in the psychologist’s term, “em- 
pathy” with the needs, hopes, motives, 
and fears of men everywhere? Is a com- 
munity college which tries to develop 
a program based on tolerance, mutual 
respect, and international responsibility 
wasting time and effort? To reply that 
schemes for realizing such ideals have 
been tried and have failed is to beg the 
question. Did the first automobile run 
smoothly? Human engineering calls for 
the same resoluteness, tenacity, persever- 
ance, and faith in success that the most 
complex sort of mechanical engineering 
requires. 

Education of every kind—formal and 
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informal, institutional and __ personal, 
from kindergarten through the graduate 
school—must be involved if a program 
planned to develop citizens for world- 
community living is to have any hope 
of success. The community college is 
uniquely suited to play a part. In the 
first place, it undertakes as its primary 
task to tap the great numbers of Amer- 
icans for whom higher education in any 
form is presently unavailable. Young 
people for whom high school graduation 
has been an educational dead end, those 
who must contribute to family and self- 
support, and those who have been un- 
successful in competition for the woe- 
fully inadequate scholarship funds avail- 
able in American colleges—all are poten- 
tial students in the community college. 
So too are many thousands of adults who 
realize their educational inadequacies 
and seek opportunity to rectify them. 
Among such Americans will be many 
who can make important contributions 
to knowledge and understanding of 
other parts of the world community. 
Recent immigrants to this country, vet- 
erans who have served overseas, former 
displaced persons who are starting new 
lives—any or all are likely to be rep- 
resented in a community college and 
to provide valuable resources for learn- 
ing about the world. Located wherever 
a need exists for inexpensive, publicly 
supported institutions geared to meet the 
educational needs—general, technical, or 
recreational—of communities of what- 
ever size, the community college as a de- 
veloping instrument of democracy can 
make practical the implementation of the 
concept of education for world-com- 
munity living on the widespread scale 
necessary for rapid social change. 
Second, many of the students who en- 
roll in community colleges will be recent 
high school graduates, interested in voca- 


tional, technical, or general education to 
aid them in doing better work at semi- 
skilled, skilled, or semiprofessional jobs, 
Still others in the same age range will be 
taking the first two years of college 
study in local institutions with the ex- 
pectation of transferring to the upper 
divisions of colleges or universities, 
These young people of seventeen or 
eighteen to twenty provide the most 
potent resource of future community 
strength with which educators have yet 
worked. Their minds are young and 
flexible, yet capable of dealing with the 
tough problems and situations which 
face adults. They are, psychologists em- 
phasize, in the final stages of the upward 
spurt of intellectual development typical 
of adolescence, but which in the twen- 
ties appears to level off toward the point 
where intelligence increases much more 
slowly. Thus the community college of- 
fers to educators what may be a final 
opportunity to deal with minds still 
growing and developing rapidly, still 
plastic yet tough and strong enough to 
deal with reality of whatever kind. 
Studies in the area of comparative cul- 
tures and cultural anthropology might 
offer real challenges, particularly if sup- 
plemented with opportunities for short 
periods of concentrated study abroad, 
along the lines pioneered by Earlham 
College and the Universities of Mary- 
land, “Minnesota, and Kansas City. The 
use of seminars and discussions in which 
students have the opportunity to meet 
and talk with representatives of other 
cultures is appropriate at this age level. 
Visiting scholars and students, members 
of the UN secretariat, and widely trav- 
eled Americans are possible resources for 
such activities. Model international con- 
ferences and United Nations meetings 
provide mature students with opportuni- 
ties to study and discuss world problems 
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from points of view other than their 
own or their nation’s. The study and 
discussion of films from various cultures 
are particularly effective devices when 
used with discrimination and careful 
preparation. The International Film 
Forum of Teachers College, Columbia, 
might be effectively adapted to com- 
munity-college use. Whatever the details 
of program, the community college is in 
a position to institute a strong, realistic, 
dynamic movement for world-commun- 
ity living which will be appropriately 
challenging to a student body at the best 
ssible age to profit by it. 

In the third place, an integral part of 
the community-college concept is the in- 
clusion of programs of adult education, 
the primary purpose of which is to 
awaken in men and women a realization 
of the possibilities for personality 
growth and personal responsibility for 
the affairs of the community. The com- 
munity may be local, regional, national, 
or world-wide in scope. Ideally, it will be 
all of these. Projects for learning at this 
level will be most effective if they are 
practical activities which will capture the 
imagination, and at which students will 
work as participants in community life. 
Programs in which students may learn 
to understand the dynamics of groups 
through participation in community- 
planning councils, settlement houses, 
playgrounds, and the like, studies in the 
development of attitudes and of one’s 
own attitudes, examination of the human 
relations of the community as part of 
intergroup relations studies, and consid- 
eration of interrelationships which tie 
the locality to the larger community are 
possible approaches to adult education 
for world-community living. World- 
mindedness is basically the acceptance of 
other people, whether similar or differ- 
ent, and the ability to live with them in 


mutual respect. This concept opens a 
challenging vista to teachers and students 
in adult education at the community- 
college level. 

Fourth, the community college by its 
very nature and concept is dedicated to 
the study and service of community 
needs. It is important to deal with prob- 
lems of the local community; education, 
to be effective, must begin where stu- 
dents are, and community study begins 
at the local level. But there still remain 
the resources for expanding the study to 
fit the larger scene. There are av ailable 
to the community college many re- 
sources which have never been tapped 
by any international education program. 
Nearly every community boasts at least 
one businessman, lawyer, or physician 
who has studied abroad. American 
teachers by the thousands have swarmed 
overseas in recent years. Has any com- 
munity used to the fullest the experiences 
of these citizens? Foreign governments 
and business firms maintain offices of 
some sort in most large cities; officials 
can be brought to smaller localities quite 
inexpensively. There are this year some 
40,000 foreign scholars and students— 
citizens of the world community—in the 
United States. More come each year. 
They are in colleges all across the land. 
Why should there not be more of them 
in community colleges, whether as reg- 
ular students or as guests come to meet 
Americans, to discuss on the community 
level common problems and differing 
points of view? Many a student—and in- 
structor too—has been stimulated by the 
presence of a foreign student in class or 
dormitory to learn more about other 
lands and peoples. How better than 
through personal contact can individuals 
relate themselves to one another and to 
the world? Where can it be done better 
than in the true community college? 
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Finally, the community college is 
uniquely suited to educate for world- 
community living because it is a new and 
dynamic force on the educational scene. 
It is not bound by the demands of tradi- 
tion, or hamstrung by devotion to an es- 
tablished curriculum, or held back by 
fear of antagonizing wealthy donors. It 
is free to explore, experiment, pioneer. 
Indeed those are its functions. It can tear 
down the old, try out the new, revise 
them both if necessary. There need be 
no formal courses of study, no traditional 
systems of prerequisites, no iron-clad re- 
quirements of course sequences to ham- 
per the institution, the teacher, or the 
student seeking better ways to meet the 
growing, shifting educational needs and 
opportunities of a complex, changing 
world. Change may be met with change, 
new needs with new ideas, in an institu- 
tion designed specifically to supply the 
educational needs of a world and a com- 
munity rapidly changing. 

If the choice of this generation is to 
work for the goal of a world community, 
for peace and freedom, then we must 
plan carefully the educational program 
which will help implement the decision. 
Knowledge of the world—of places, 
things, and people—is one foundation 
stone of international understanding. It 
is in this area of factual information that 
American education is perhaps best 
equipped to work at present, and the 
contribution of conventional institutions 
of learning can be of tremendous impor- 
tance. But they cannot do the whole job. 

Another foundation stone is knowl- 
edge about the determinants of human 
conduct which psychologists the world 
over have sought throughout human his- 
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tory, and which only in recent times has 
become available to the layman. The 
growing mental hygiene movement in 
schools offers hope that a beginning js 
being made in the dissemination of infor. 
mation about men’s interrelationships, 
Much remains to be done. It has lon 


been recognized by psychiatrists that | 


understanding of others can come only 
as the individual understands himself. 
Study in the social and behavior sciences 
can aid men here. Psychology as it en- 
ables the individual to relate his concept 
of himself to the world around him, so- 
ciology as it provides a picture of the 
infinite varieties of experiences and 
modes of life of men—these and kindred 
disciplines are the bases of knowledge 
about men. 

But providing knowledge is only part 
of the job which education is called upon 
to do. To educate is to effect change. 
Knowledge in itself cannot bring about 
the kind of world community for which 
the best in man aspires. For this task, 


education must involve the whole per- | 


sonality of each student—the emotions 
as well as the intellect, the spirit as well 
as the mind. Only as it does so will the 
student truly change. And only as in- 
dividuals change can the world change. 
Because it is still young and vigorous 
and unfettered, because it offers a last 
opportunity to reach millions at the peak 
of their educability, and because it is in- 
timately bound up with the needs and 
resources of local communities, the com- 
munity college is in a position which 
qualifies it to accept the challenge of the 
future, to plan and teach and build for 
a new and better community—a world 
community of men at peace. 
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CoMPETITIVE SPORTS IN SCHOOLS AND CoL- 
tecEs, by Harry A. Scott. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1951. 


Here is a volume long and sorely needed 
in educational libraries—a thorough and 
scholarly treatise upon sports and their place 
in educational thinking and practice. Dr. 
Harry Scott, formerly director of physical 
education at The University of Oregon, 
Rice Institute, and Brooklyn College, and 
now a professor at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, has brought to this work an experi- 
ence as varied as that of anyone in America 
and has added the priceless ingredients of 
thought and direction, which are so sadly 
lacking in the considerations given to sports 
administration today. 

Probably no other facet of American 
education has been treated so shabbily as 
competitive sports. Suspect from the begin- 
ning, sports have never been accepted by 
the formidable coterie of intellectual 
“brass” who persist in their fragmentary 
view of man and thus stubbornly refuse to 
conceive of education as having any other 
function than cultivation of the intellect. 
There was no place in the Harvard Report 
on Liberal Education [sic] for man’s whole 
or total development. There are not a hun- 
dred college administrators in America who 
see clearly and firmly that sports can be a 
valuable part of one’s education, that phys- 
ical education is a part (and an indispensable 
one) of total development. As a result of 
this neglect, school and college athletics, 
mainly college, are dominated by the news- 
worthy crowd of earnest entrepreneurs and 
opportunists who are ranked as professors 
at home but who have not, for the most 
part, spent five minutes in attaining that 
status by means of scholarly application to 


the facts and principles of their profession. 
Scott’s book is a must on the reading list 
of all who would understand the complex 
of purposes and practices which is sports in 
education today. He makes out of sports 
something besides a carnival or another 
source of income. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
his research and its documentation are more 
careful than anyone else has ever done. His 
breadth of interest is attested by the chap- 
ters on history and heritage, finances and 
facilities, sports for women, personnel, or- 
ganization, and a significant chapter on 
their relation to educational programs. 
The book was written for textbook use 
in professional classes in physical education 
and serves admirably in that respect, but it 
ought to be read also by every principal, 
superintendent, college dean, president, and 
public relations officer in the country. 
DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


Professor of Physical Education, 
The Obio State University 


PrincipLes OF Recreation, by Jobn L. 
Hutchinson. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, 1951. 


An analysis of current trends in Ameri- 
can life reveals the emergence of recrea- 
tion as a major social force. This recog- 
nition implies conclusions concerning the 
role of leisure and the need for the organi- 
zation of programs of activities to fill leisure 
time. One of these conclusions is that rec- 
reation, as a relatively young profession, 
should assume responsibility for establish- 
ing, as other professions have done, a sound 
and broad foundation. Part and parcel of 
this foundation is the need for setting forth 
valid principles. These principles must be 
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based on the meaning and objectives of rec- 
reation itself and the social and cultural 
milieu in which it operates. Hutchinson has 
attempted to do this in his book Principles 
of Recreation. This is the first book on 
principles of recreation and fulfills a need in 
this area. 

The author develops two assumptions: 
one, that the base for recreation should be 
public authority; two, that the full develop- 
ment of recreation depends upon the de- 
gree to which the efforts of all agencies 
concerned with recreation, public or pri- 
vate, can be coordinated. From this vantage 
point, he discusses how public recreation 
agencies can move to provide the best pos- 
sible community recreation service. Four 
areas of principles are developed as guides 
to measurement of the level of attainment 
of the large objectives of recreation. This 
discussion provides the reader with a fund 
of information concerning recreation. 

The book is organized into four parts. 
Part I, “The Foundation of Recreation,” 
defines recreation and its objectives, and 
traces the development of recreation in the 
United States with special emphasis on the 
economic and social aspects. Part II, “The 
Status of Public Recreation,” gives an over- 
view of the extent of municipal, state, fed- 
eral, and school supported recreation serv- 
ices and analyzes the potential future devel- 
opment in these areas, Part III, “The Prin- 
ciples of Recreation Applied,” sets forth 
functional principles for recreation in the 
areas of program, leadership methodology, 
administration, and evaluation with accom- 
panying discussions and levels of attainment 
provided for self-analysis. Part IV, “The 
Realization of a Community Recreation 
Concept,” develops a method for organizing 
community recreation efforts and presents 
an organizational plan. 

Recreation draws its strength and life 
from many sources. Like many other newly 
emerging areas, its own body of profes- 
sional knowledge is still meager. There re- 
mains the task of bringing into focus for 
recreation leaders everywhere applied prin- 
ciples from such vital allied fields as educa- 
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tion, sociology, social welfare, psychology, 
and physiology, and of further developing 
those areas that are specific and peculiar to 
recreation itself, 

This book represents another and import- 
ant milestone in the road ahead for recrea- 
tion. Certainly any person in the field of 
recreation will wish to utilize this first ex- 
cellent drawing together and formulation 
of important principles in his profession, 


NorMaAn P. MILLER 
Assistant Professor, Department 
of Physical Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 
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ADMINISTRATION FOR ADAPTABILITY,* by 
Donald H. Ross and Others. Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 525 
West 120th Street, New York, 1951. 


During the past two years, through 
the good offices of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, it has been possible 
to abstract the most pertinent points of the 
seventy-three studies of the adaptability of 
school systems and of the adaptation proc- 
esses as they operate in school systems. Some 
fifty of these studies are Ph. D. dissertations 
or Ed.D. projects. Many of the seventy- 
three were never published; others were 
published and are now out of print. The 
abstract of materials systematically organ- 
ized by Dr. Ross has reduced some 9,000 
pages of material to approximately 700. 
The resulting source book has been pub- 
lished in mimeographed form by the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. For the first 
time a student of school administration can 
now get an over-all view of these studies 
and appraise their implications for the 
structure and ongoing operation of schools. 


*Obtainable from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. $10.80 
for the set of four, or $3.60 per volume and 
$1.50 for the Supplement. Vol. I, “Public Un- 
derstanding of Schools and their Power”; Vol. 
Il, “The Agencies and Processes of Change in 
Schools”; Vol. III, “Conditioners of Change in 
the School Setting”; and Supplement to Volume 
Ill, Appendices to the Series. 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 











Jutius J. Husrer. A Plan for the Es- 
sentials of Industrial Arts Design 
Courses at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo.* 


The purpose of this study is to develop 
a plan for the course sequence, Essentials of 
Industrial Arts Design, offered by the Art 
Education Division for the Industrial Arts 
Division of the State University of New 
York, New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo. 

The focus is on developing a clearly de- 
fined and educationally valid course phi- 
losophy, structure, and procedure, Creative 
experiences in design and appropriate course 
procedures are developed by utilizing the 
total setting and important developments in 
art, industrial arts, and general education. 
The report describes the evolution of a plan 
from the initial study of the student and the 
situation, through the determination and 
implementation of course experiences and 
procedures, to the student evaluations. 

Statement of the Problem. The condi- 
tions necessitating the development of a 
new plan for the course are described. The 
problem is resolved and the major concepts 
employed in developing the plan are out- 
lined, 

Need for the Plan. The need for cre- 
ative design experiences in the industrial 
arts is discussed, and recognized contribu- 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
ones printed here, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in The 
Record. 


tions to the problem are treated. Previous 
approaches to the course are appraised. A 
critical evaluation of industrial arts phi- 
losophy, structure, and procedure is made 
and implications for the plan are outlined. 

Factors Affecting the Plan. The total set- 
ting is described and salient features affect- 
ing course philosophy, structure, and pro- 
cedure are presented. Limitations to the 
plan are identified. Philosophical aspects of 
design, craftsmanship, and creative experi- 
ence in industrial arts education are dis- 
cussed. Major movements in art, industrial 
arts, and education which have affected the 
plan are surveyed. 

Procedures to Be Followed. The bases for 
course procedures are described in terms 
of their contribution to the development 
of specific procedures and the areas of ac- 
tivity. The nature of the key concept is dis- 
cussed. An over-all view of procedures 
growing out of the need for the course and 
determined by the setting and the student 
is included. 

Outline of the Course Plan. The format 
of the plan in operation is presented. The 
introductory period of the course is de- 
scribed. The nature of the areas of activity 
is discussed. Their relationship to the stu- 
dent, the procedures, and the total program 
is detailed. The section treats the complete 
development of the ten areas of activity. 

Evaluation. The procedures used for se- 
curing information are appraised. Major 
organizational concepts are evaluated. A 
summary of student and faculty evaluations 
of the plan concludes the section. 

The Appendix presents original copies of 
student orientation forms and other course 
materials, the full texts of student and fac- 
ulty evaluations of the course plan, and a 
bibliography. 
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Wiurrep C. Wotrrer. Obsolete and 
Substandard Public School Buildings in 
New York State.* 


New York State, like other states through- 
out the country, is faced with the problem 
of deciding what to do with substandard 
and obsolescent public school buildings. 

In New York State there are nearly 3,400 
school districts, housing and educating al- 
most 2 million pupils in approximately 6,000 
public school buildings. Most public school 
buildings erected fifty to seventy-five years 
ago have reached the point where extensive 
rehabilitation or abandonment is essential 
for the health and safety of children. 

The purpose of this study is twofold: 
(1) to develop criteria for identifying obso- 
lete and substandard public school build- 
ings in New York State; (2) to develop 
and recommend to the New York State 
Commission on School Buildings, procedures 
for dealing with such situations. 

The methods used were as follows: 

1. A letter and questionnaire were sent 
to the forty-eight state education depart- 
ments in an effort to determine the methods 
and practices used by each in dealing with 
the problem. 

2. A similar letter and questionnaire were 
sent to twenty-four large school districts 
and ten selected small school districts to de- 
termine the methods they used. These dis- 
tricts were selected on the basis of having 
school building problems similar to those of 
the school systems in New York State. 

3. A thorough study was made of all the 
available literature dealing with the subjects 
of inspection, rehabilitation, condemnation, 
and abandonment of public school build- 
ings. 

4. Selected architects, engineers, school 
building and planning specialists, educa- 
tional consultants, and other persons who 
have had experience with this problem were 
contacted through personal interview and 
correspondence. The purpose of this re- 
search was to gain a broad view of the 
opinions and practices of persons working 
directly with the problem. 


5. An analysis was made of school build- 
ing scores from standardized rating forms 
in an attempt to determine whether any re- 
liable patterns of deficiency exist for school 
buildings of the same score range. 

6. A thorough study was made of the 
age of public school buildings in New York 
State. 

7. A section on unit costs was developed 
by the writer working in conjunction with 
a leading architect from the New York 
metropolitan area. 

8. A set of standards for public school 
building modernization was developed to 
be used by communities as a guide. 

The study shows that most states do not 
have a clear-cut plan for determining which 
buildings are substandard or obsolete. 

Age was found to be an important char- 
acteristic of substandard and obsolescent 
public school buildings. An analysis of 213 
public school buildings showed that 83 per 
cent, fifty years old or over, scored 450 
points or less on a 1000-point scale, 

It is recommended that all public school 
buildings in New York State be categorized 
into three major classifications—satisfactory, 
fair, and unsatisfactory—in order to deter- 
mine the extent of major rehabilitation or 
replacement needs. 

N NS 


Etwoop Lewis Prestwoop. 
School Board Practices.* 


Desirable 


The writer’s major purpose in the proj- 
ect was to secure descriptions of desirable 
school board practices being used by some 
of the outstanding boards of education 
throughout the United States. 

After reading extensively in the literature 
dealing with school boards and their duties 
and after discussing desirable practices with 
school board members, school superintend- 
ents, and professors of educational adminis- 
tration, the writer divided the areas of 
board action into ten categories. For each 
classification he chose one practice or a set 
of related practices and wrote descriptions 
of them to serve as guides to anyone willing 
to describe practices being used by his 
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poard. After each sample description, space 
was allowed for writing in an answer to the 
request for descriptions of procedures being 
followed by the board of education com- 
pleting the “School Board Practices Guide.” 

The effectiveness of the free-response 
questionnaire was tested at a special meet- 
ing of the 1950 Teachers College School 
Board Institute. The presidents of thirty 
boards of education and their superintend- 
ents analyzed the Guide and used it in re- 
porting descriptions of their own practices. 
Seventeen of the boards submitted com- 
pleted Guides. 

After the effectiveness of the Guide as an 
instrument for securing descriptions of de- 
sirable school board practices had been de- 
termined, 78 professors of educational ad- 
ministration, the 48 state superintendents of 
public instruction, and an executive officer 
of each of the 39 state school board associa- 
tions were asked to recommend the boards 
of education that they considered outstand- 
ing. Thirty-three professors, 43 of the state 
departments of education and 21 of the state 
school board associations recommended a 
total of 493 school boards, with at least four 
named for each state. 

The Guide was mailed to the recom- 
mended boards. Two hundred sixty-eight of 
them submitted descriptions of their prac- 
tices in response to the requests, with at 
least one set of descriptions coming from 
each state. The project report is based upon 
these replies and the 17 submitted by the 
boards represented at the special School 
Board Institute meeting. 

The two hundred eighty-five boards re- 
ported a wealth of worth-while practices 
dealing with helping new board members 
become acquainted with their work, learn- 
ing what good schools are like, securing in- 
formation about the schools under a board’s 
direction, keeping in touch with the com- 
munity, financing good: schools, securing 
and maintaining good buildings, selecting a 
competent superintendent, using the experi- 
ence of the superintendent, developing good 
school staffs, and evaluating the work of the 
schools. 


Pau L. Jounson. Community College 
Education: A Book of Readings.* 


As the basis for the content and organiza- 
tion of this book of readings, problems and 
issues in community college education were 
analyzed by surveying the literature. The 
problem areas thus determined provided 
the tentative plan of organization. As the 
compiling and evaluating of selections pro- 
ceeded, the availability of materials and their 
interrelationships made feasible the final or- 
ganization into six chapters: Understanding 
the Composite Nature and Purposes of the 
Community College; Setting Up and Di- 
recting Community Colleges; Strengthening 
Faculty Personnel and Improving the In- 
structional Program; Handling Student Per- 
sonnel Work and Student Activities; Mak- 
ing Curriculums Functional; and Cooperat- 
ing for the Improvement of Community 
Life. 

From a nucleus of numerous existing bib- 
liographies, a composite file was prepared 
and titles were added to it from numerous 
other sources, including current indexes and 
book announcements. The procedure was 
generally from the recent to the less recent. 
The comparative newness of the commu- 
nity college accounts for the fact that nearly 
all of the selections chosen were written 
within the last decade. 

The use of marginal-punched cards made 
possible a single file for alphabetical biblio- 
graphic data, subject-indexed notes, and a 
rough rating scheme. A scale from 5 to 1 
was used to indicate general merit as as- 
sessed at first reading, a device which served 
to reduce the subjectivity of the evalua- 
tions. On a given topic the articles rating 
highest were reviewed and compared in the 
final selection for inclusion. The primary 
consideration for each reading was its sound- 
ness and significance in pointing up issues or 
in answering questions considered important 
by many contributors to the literature. A 
secondary consideration was general interest 
to prospective readers. For each group of 
readings, criteria were a relatively complete 
coverage of the particular topic within the 
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limits of availability of material and a bal- 
ance in points of view and emphases. 

For suggestions concerning pattern of or- 
ganization and methods of achieving con- 
tinuity and coherence, many books of read- 
ings on various subjects were examined. 
From ideas thus gleaned and from the na- 
ture of the material compiled, it was decided 
to include on the title page of each chapter 
some key questions to arouse interest and 
stimulate thought, and at the end of each 
chapter a brief summary of the main cur- 
rents of thought. To introduce each topical 
section within chapters, an overview was 
written, providing a somewhat systematic 
discussion of the topic, additional quotations 
from sources that seemed unsuitable for in- 
clusion as complete readings, and linkage 
of the reproduced selections to the general 
treatment of the topic. To reduce the dupli- 
cation of ideas in the sequence of the book 
and to conserve space for presenting greater 
variety of readings, some abridgments were 
made of lengthy articles. 

Designed primarily for present and pro- 
spective teachers and administrators in com- 
munity colleges, this book of readings can 
also be helpful to other educators interested 
in the community emphasis and to lay lead- 
ers who participate in planning and carrying 
out educational enterprises. The eighty-three 
selections, along with copious quotations in 
the topical overviews, represent a great va- 
riety of writing by contemporary authorities 
in the field of education. A guide to further 
reading is provided in the Appendix. 


NM OX 


Laura GoMeEz. Suggestions for Improv- 
ing the Work of the Principal in the 
Elementary Schools of Puerto Rico.* 


The purpose of this study is to make some 
suggestions that will improve the work of 
the principal in the elementary schools of 
Puerto Rico, The plan of study follows: 

1. To locate problems first in Roosevelt 
Elementary School at Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, and second in other elementary 
schools of the Island. 
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2. To find out the attitudes of a selected 
number of elementary school teachers in 
Puerto Rico toward supervisory practices, 

3. To determine the way parents feel 
about the effectiveness of the supervision 
and administration of the elementary schools 
of Puerto Rico and to determine the Way 
children feel about the Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary School. 

4. To discover the practices that the ele- 
mentary school principals and other super- 
vising officials have found helpful in per- 
forming their duties. 

5. To describe practices found helpful in 
Roosevelt Elementary School. 

6. To make suggestions that will serve as 
a guide for elementary school principals in 
Puerto Rico. These suggestions were based 
on data that were collected by means of 
questionnaires, opinionaires, and letters sent 
to the professional and lay people of Puerto 
Rico. 

The study suggests some ways of improv- 
ing the work of the principal in the elemen- 
tary schools of Puerto Rico, These sugges- 
tions have grown out of findings of the 
study and from the reading of pertinent 
literature. The recommendations are based 
on an understanding of the prevailing con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico and in the elementary 
schools. 

To improve the work of the principal, 
two basic suggestions were given: use of 
avenues of growth; evaluation. 

In order to make sure that many avenues 
of growth are opened to all persons in- 
wolved in school work, the following rec- 
ommendations were offered: that direct su- 
pervision help teachers study and understand 
the children and the community from which 
they come; that the chief purpose of su- 
pervisory visits be understood by teachers 
and supervising officials to be the identifica- 
tion of problems for cooperative study and 
action. 

The in-service educational program of the 
individual school unit needs continuous eval- 
uation. For such reasons, the following sug- 
gestions for continuous evaluation were of- 
fered: that study of the results of the pro- 
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gram be used as a basis for taking the steps 
needed for improvement; that all involved 
and affected consider cooperatively the 
goals of education and the nature of the 
data to be recorded and that they plan co- 
operatively for further studies. 


DororHy Marrua Frost. Economic 
Education on the Air.* 


In February, 1948, an experiment in eco- 
nomic education by radio was initiated by 
the University of Washington. Made pos- 
sible by a two-year grant from the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the 
project was set up on a regional basis and 
attempted to motivate adults to considera- 
tion of economic problems through their 
local voluntary group affiliations. The plan 
of organization was geared to analysis of 
the general processes of communication as 
they applied to the specific socioeconomic 
characteristics of the Pacific Northwest. 

Two basic premises of the plan were, 
first, that adults by affiliating with organ- 
ized groups had signified an interest in 
some aspect of community life and thus 
might be more motivated by a program 
dealing with pertinent economic informa- 
tion. Second, these individuals, through 
face-to-face contacts, might be able to pull 
into participation the less active adults in 
the community. 

The plan provided for direct advice from 
community groups concerning economic 
issues and possible speakers, a policy-mak- 
ing executive committee of lay and educa- 
tional leaders, and a state-wide committee 
of sponsors. 

On the basis of surveys of adult needs 
and interests a radio round-table series en- 
tied “Think It Over” was developed. It 
went on the air in April, 1948, over three 
stations, and by the summer of 1949 was 
being released over fifteen stations. 

Problems in developing this type of edu- 
cational service generated the following 
conclusions. 

To reach and hold an audience, such a 
program required constant and varied ad- 


vance information and follow-up service. 
Local participation of groups in the plan- 
ning and development of the project was 
necessary. Local problems needed to be 
emphasized. The series needed to be re- 
leased over many stations strategically lo- 
cated. The program seemed to be more 
keenly appreciated in communities less ac- 
cessible to other educational facilities. A 
transcribed series proved more versatile and 
useful for all groups. 

Certain drawbacks became evident in the 
use of radio as a means of education. 
Among the most serious was the fact that 
adults in Washington proved to be only 
occasional listeners to any forum programs. 

To counteract this problem yet utilize 
the acknowledged potential of radio, the 
director of the project proposed that the 
University integrate the continuing pro- 
gram with the adult-education extension 
services of the State. Thus the force of 
face-to-face communication could be uti- 
lized through the initiation of local group 
action pointed toward consideration of the 
economic issues presented by the radio 
forum series. 


Tuomas B. Surewsspury. Selected 
Cases of Human Relations in Student 
Personnel Work.* 


Recently those in charge of the Student 
Personnel Administration area at Teachers 
College have desired to vitalize their largely 
theoretical training program by including 
realistic case situations for study and analy- 
sis. This project is one of five devoted to 
assembling such cases, which should have 
practical value at similar institutions also. 

The 35 cases included depict some of the 
problems of human relationships met by 
college personnel workers. Problem-cen- 
tered in design, and provocative of intelli- 
gent thought and discussion, they should 
help students to visualize more clearly their 
future responsibilities. 

These cases were drawn from the experi- 
ences of 55 personnel workers, who de- 
scribed situations in which their actions 
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were influenced by inter- and intra-depart- 
mental relations, community and familial 
responsibilities, and professional concerns. 

The cases are disguised, and written in 
short-story style. They are described from 
the point of view of the workers involved, 
thus enabling a student to empathize with 
the workers, see the situations as they did, 
and imagine how he would react were he 
in their positions. Finally, they present no 
solutions, because no pat answers exist to 
such situations, and inclusion of solutions 
would hinder free, unbiased discussion and 
consequent development by students of 
meaningful philosophies. 

The casebook, divided into three sec- 
tions, pictures five people who have con- 
tracted for positions, but who have not yet 
begun their work; fifteen people in their 
first year of personnel work, and fifteen 
workers with lengthier experience. This 
seemed logical because of the different at- 
titudes, relationships, and job types ob- 
served between the first-year and the more 
experienced group. An introductory chap- 
ter describes the psychological rationale for 
this technique in training for student per- 
sonnel work and for human relations, and 
includes certain suggestions for classroom 
use. Appendices include an index for 
selection of cases for particular units in a 
personnel course, and a bibliography perti- 
nent to a course in human relations. 

It is hoped that through intelligent use 
of these cases, which bring actual field 
problems to the classroom in an educational 
way and afford opportunity for experiential 
learning, personnel training programs can 
become more meaningful to all and can con- 
tribute to advancement of student-personnel 
administration as a profession. 


NM ON 


ArtTuHuR M. Fraser. Music in Canadian 
Public Schools: Survey and Recom- 
mendations.* 


Part I of the study, a survey of music in 
the Canadian public schools, is concerned 
primarily with determining percentages of 


children who receive music instruction, 
percentages of teachers who teach music, 
the frequency and duration of music classes, 
and the amount of equipment available for 
the teaching of music. Part II of the study 
consists of a number of recommendations 
directed toward the growth and develop- 
ment of the whole field of school music in 
Canada, 

The survey of music in Canadian public 
schools revealed a lack of organization in 
school music not only at the Dominion 
level, but also at the provincial level for 
seven provinces and at the town and city 
level for a great many urban centers. De- 
spite this lack of organization, a great deal 
of music teaching is being done in Canada, 
and particularly general music teaching in 
the elementary grades. Compared to the 
general music situation, vocal and instru- 
mental music participation is very low. In- 
strumental music training, primarily orches- 
tral in character, is almost negligible except 
in the senior high school. The percentages 
of teachers who teach music were found to 
be highest in the largest cities. The study 
revealed that the Departments of Education 
have allotted more time for the study of 
music than actually is being used at present. 
It also revealed a serious lack of orchestra 
and band instruments, and an insufficient 
amount of space for efficient teaching. 

In Part II of the study, it is recommended 
that the music program be extended at the 
junior and senior high school levels; that 
all the time which has been allotted for the 
study of music by the Departments of Ed- 
ucation actually be used; that credit be 
given for music in all provinces; and that 
the instrumental phase of school music be 
extended. 

It is recommended that directors and 
supervisors of school music be appointed at 
the provincial, city, and town levels. The 
scope and extent of music training for the 
general education student and the music 
specialist student in the universities should 
be increased considerably. It is recom- 
mended that school-music teachers’ associ- 
ations extend their scope of activities. 
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A recommendation is also made that the 
Departments of Education collectively 
make an effort to have musical instruments 
which are to be used for educational pur- 

ses enter Canada from the United States 
free from the 172 per cent customs duty 
and sold in Canada free from the 8 per cent 
sales or consumption tax. It is recom- 
mended also that educational authorities 
who contemplate inaugurating an instru- 
mental music program, place an emphasis 
on the development of the orchestra. This 
approach is aesthetically sound, is not 
costly, is compatible with climatic condi- 
tions, and is in line with the trend already 
established in Canada. 


JosepH M. Pease. Resource Material 
for Physical Recreation in Institutions 
of Higher Learning in the State of 
Washington.* 


This study attempts to bring to the at- 
tention of educators in the State of Wash- 
ington the inherent values in hunting, fish- 
ing, hiking, and mountain climbing pro- 
grams as a means of educating youth for 
wholesome leisure activity. It has as its 
focus the State of Washington, and conse- 
quently deals with natural resources that 
are found in that state. 

The material of the study was drawn 
from current literature in the field of edu- 
cation, publications dealing with specific 
activities, government publications, inter- 
views, correspondence, and personal ex- 
perience. 

The materials are divided into two parts. 
Part I consists of three chapters covering 
the leisure-time problem, the various gov- 
ernmental and voluntary organizations con- 
cerned, and the natural resources of the 
State of Washington. A general treatment 
is given to the problem of leisure and the 
implications it has for education. Included 
in the discussion of the various organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem are the 
major functions and the resources of these 
organizations, such as films, written ma- 


terial, and resource personnel which are 
available for use in the programs. The last 
section of Part I is an overview of the natu- 
ral resources in the State of Washington. 

Part II is devoted primarily to a discus- 
sion of the minimum essentials involved in 
programs of hunting, fishing, hiking, and 
mountain climbing. In addition, a discus- 
sion of the community-college relation- 
ships, and suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are included. The beginning of Part 
II is concerned with the skills and knowl- 
edges of wilderness living which are needed 
by the competent hunter, fisherman, hiker, 
and mountain climber. Following the sec- 
tion on wilderness living is a discussion cov- 
ering the specific skills and knowiedges 
essential to optimum satisfaction on the 
part of anyone who engages in the activi- 
ties treated in the study. It is pointed out 
that values inherent in the programs, such 
as attitudes of conservation and democratic 
living, transcend mere activity and should 
be deliberately taught. In the discussion of 
the community-college relationship it is 
emphasized that “town and gown” rapport 
and student attitudes toward continuing ac- 
tivity will be greatly enhanced by the 
proper conduct of the program. 


NOK 
Rosert Baytess Norris. The Im- 
provement of College Instruction 


through In-Service Practices.* 


The basic purposes of this study were 
two. The first was to identify methods used 
by schools and colleges for improving in- 
struction and to select those which seemed 
most capable of contributing to an increase 
of teaching effectiveness of the instructional 
staffs of institutions which prepare teachers. 
The second was to study the present use of 
these methods in the New York state teach- 
ers colleges and to gather judgments as to 
their value (or potential value) and their 
administrative feasibility. 

A selection of 28 individual practices was 
developed from a survey of the literature. 
These were listed in a questionnaire de- 
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signed to secure opinions of teachers and 
administrators regarding the value, or po- 
tential value, of each practice. Administra- 
tors were also asked to express opinions as 
to how easy or how difficult it had been or 
would be to put the techniques into effec- 
tive operation. 

Five hundred and seventy-five forms 
were distributed to teachers in New York 
state teachers college and 145 to the admin- 
istrators generally considered to be either 
directly or indirectly responsible for the 
quality of instruction in the same institu- 
tions. Forty-seven per cent of the teachers 
and 53 per cent of the administrators re- 
turned questionnaires, 

Analysis of these returns showed that the 
349 responding teachers and administrators 
are of the definite opinion that the 28 
practices considered contribute to the im- 
provement of teaching or could if they 
were used effectively, though on the aver- 
age less than 40 per cent of the teachers 
reporting indicated that they had had ex- 
perience with the practices. 

The practices which, in the opinions of 
the teachers, are most valuable are: 

1. Providing adequate clerical assistance 
in the preparation of class materials. 

2. Informing members of the staff that 
good teaching is taken into account as a 
major factor in making promotions. 

3. Working with public schools and 
other service area groups. 

4. Providing materials of and _ facilities 
for instruction in line with the special needs 
and requests of teachers. 

5. Encouraging faculty members to do 
experimentation and research and allocating 
time and facilities for doing so. 


There appears to be a rather widespread 
feeling on the part of the 272 responding 
teachers that many administrators do not 
evidence sufficient sympathy toward, or 
understanding of, good college teaching. 
The individual differences of opinion and 
readiness among these teachers indicate that 
effective programs of in-service education 
should provide a variety of opportunities 
for growth. The administrators disagreed 
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on the ease or difficulty with which these 
in-service practices can be put into opera- 
tion. Those who have had experience with 
the practices rated them, in every case, as 
easier to put into effect than did the other 
administrators. 


x 


H. George Muorpny. Elementary 
School Principals and Supervisors in 
New York State Work for Curric- 
ulum Change.* 


Elementary school curriculum develop- 
ment in New York State is, historically and 
legally, a joint concern for local schools 
and the state. The State Education Depart- 
ment is interested, therefore, in encourag- 
ing local curriculum-development _ pro- 
grams, To this end, the Department will 
publish a series of pamphlets for the guid- 
ance of local communities as they work on 
the curriculum. 

The writer was assigned by the Depart- 
ment, to locate and study promising tech- 
niques for effecting curriculum change and 
to make recommendations for the prepara- 
tion of the series of guides. 

In order to initiate the study, to dis- 
cover the techniques already in use, and to 
search out promising practices for detailed 
research, a curriculum inquiry was sent 
to the elementary principals and super- 
visors of the state, outside of New York 
City. To discover how local curriculum 
development probably should proceed, the 
literature of curriculum development, as 
it pertains to the present problem, was re- 
viewed. Thirteen school systems of various 
sizes and types were selected for detailed 
study and 33 schools were visited. Super- 
intendents, elementary supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers were interviewed, and 
limited classroom observations were made. 
An attempt was made to see how well the 
curriculum-development programs in the 
school systems visited fit in with the theory 
as developed from the literature. A set of 
evaluative criteria was also developed from 
the literature and was used in selecting the 
techniques to be recommended. 
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Local school officers, particularly ele- 
mentary principals, need help with their 
curriculum-development programs. Tech- 
niques that seem worthy of recommenda- 
tion at this time are: (1) central curriculum 
councils, steering committees or other over- 
all planning bodies; (2) staff meetings— 
building or horizontal grade groups; (3) 
special purpose committees; (4) interest or 
study groups; (5) workshops and work 
conferences; (6) materials bureaus or libra- 
ries; (7) intervisitation by teachers; (8) 
participation in regional efforts; (9) funds 
for consultants, courses, and attendance at 
conferences; and (10) individual teacher 
efforts. When these techniques are used, 
certain conditions must be met relating to 
the concept of the curriculum which guides 
the work, the amount and kinds of partici- 
pation, the quality of communication, the 
purpose and use of materials, and the 
amount and kind of leadership available and 
used. 

The printed guides should all present a 
common viewpoint and should contain 
many examples of how school systems are 
actually working on the elementary cur- 
riculum, They should be brief, simply 
written, and useful to various types of 
school systems with varying backgrounds 
of experience. Suggested titles are as 
follows: 


1. Curriculum Projects and Practices? 

2. Responsibility for the Curriculum in 
New York Strate 

3. Some Promising Local Curriculum 
Development Practices in New York State 

4. New Emphases in Curriculum Devel- 
opment: A Point of View 

5. A Check List for a Local Curriculum 
Development Program 

6. Organizing for Curriculum Develop- 
ment: Some Promising Techniques 


1H. George Murphy. Curriculum Projects 
and Practices: A Summary of the Elementary 
School Curriculum Inquiry as Reported by 
Principals and Supervisors in the Elementary 
Schools of New York State. Elementary School 
General Curriculum Leaflet I. New York State 
Education Department, Albany, 1950. 35 p. 
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7. Staff Meetings for Curriculum Devel- 
opment 

8. Curriculum Improvement through 


Workshops and Study Groups 
9. The Curriculum Laboratory. 


Heten E. Kiyney. A Program of Ac- 
tion to Develop Effective Relation- 
ships Between Nursing Organizations 
and Other Community Organiza- 
tions.* 


This is an account of what happened 
when a group of professional nurses under- 
took a program of action to do something 
about their problems, to broaden and 
strengthen the programs of nursing educa- 
tion, and to relate nurses and their work 
more closely to the life of the community 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 

The program of action was started by 
the Public Health Nursing Section of the 
Third District Missouri State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation with a study of the nursing situation 
to determine the most pressing needs, to 
plan methods of attacking the problems, 
and to seek a solution which might be of 
value to other nurses. 

The Section’s Executive Committee set 
up an Educational Committee with three 
subdivisions. These subcommittees were to 
devise a program for graduate nurses, fac- 
ulty members of schools of nursing, and 
graduate nurses who were employed as gen- 
eral duty nurses in hospitals connected 
with schools of nursing. The program was 
to broaden the frame of reference to these 
nurses to include the community. The sub- 
committees began with research to find the 
needs of the graduating nursing groups. 
The program growing out of the research 
included an institute on the social and 
health aspects in the basic nursing curricu- 
lum, planned visits to selected community 
agencies, a pageant to build good public 
relations and pride in nursing, and special 
meetings for nurses and other interested 
citizens so that the community could be 
kept informed through progress reports. 
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The second phase broadened the base 
of operation. The St. Louis League of 
Nursing Education accepted the sponsor- 
ship and formed a Joint Committee on 
Integration of the Social and Health Aspects 
of Nursing to continue the community 
program for all graduate nurses in greater 
St. Louis. On the basis of an inventory of 
needs and opportunities, the Joint Commit- 
tee carried out a three-month program of 
visits to selected agencies in order to 
broaden the background of the graduate 
nurse to include an understanding of the 
community. 

The third phase developed as it became 
evident that the nursing groups would 
have to ask the consumers of nursing, the 
people in the community, to work with 
them. This was done by securing the inter- 
est and help of the Health and Hospital 
Division of the Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, which set 
up a committee on nursing problems. This 
committee, with a lay chairman and lay and 
professional membership, studied the var- 
ious local problems in nursing and decided 
to work on the need for basic student and 
graduate nurse observation and participa- 
tion in community agencies. It also studied 
the schools of nursing to find out what 
facilities for such activities were needed to 
meet requirements of the Missouri State 
Board of Nurse Examiners. A subcommittee 
studied the recommendations on Priorities 
for Field Training set up by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
and recommended that a workshop be 
planned for the directors of schools of 
nursing and their key personnel, directors 
of public health nursing agencies, and some 
resource people for the purpose of discus- 
sing ways in which public-health nursing 
agencies and other community resources 
might be used most effectively in the educa- 
tion of nurses. Plans were made at this work- 
shop for further community action. The 
Joint Committee was dissolved and the 
Committee on Problems of Nursing became 
a permanent part of the Social Planning 
Council’s program. 
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This program of action, broadened to 
include all nursing groups and bringing 
representation from the community, devel. 
oped working relationships among nursing 
organizations, schools of nursing, and other 
community agencies, created more general 
awareness on the part of consumers of nurs- 
ing, and awakened nurses to their responsi- 
bility to raise nursing standards through 
community cooperation. 


nN Xx 


Paut GrutTzNer BuLtcer. Administer- 
ing the Use of Academic Space in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity.* 

There is general agreement that college 
buildings influence the curriculum to some 
extent. This project describes how one 
college administers academic space, presents 
some guiding principles for administering 
space, and offers suggestions for space ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, Columbia. 
While the study is based on one institution, 
it is hoped that the material will be help- 
ful to colleges in general. 

An investigation of the literature in the 
field disclosed a considerable amount deal- 
ing with elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, but little with higher education. 

Taking an actual situation, the writer 
analyzed the minutes of the Space Com- 
mittee of Teachers College to get the his- 
tory of academic space assignment, the type 
of space problems presented, and some 
working principles and practices govern- 
ing space administration. 

Then, to put the analysis in its actual 
setting, it was necessary to take a third step: 
inventorying and studying the utilization 
of classroom space. 

A specific example of how Teachers Col- 
lege deals with a major space problem, the 
relocating of the Department of Music and 
Music Education, is set down in Chapter IV. 

The following guiding principles for ad- 
ministering college academic space are 
found in Chapter V 


1. College academic space should be ad- 
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ministered by a working group whose mem- 
bers represent faculty and administration 
viewpoints. 

2. The administration of space should be 
regarded as a continuous process. 

3. Requests for changes in space assign- 
ments or for building alterations should be 
processed through the established channels 
of the organization of the college. 

4. Space should not be permanently as- 
signed. 

5. Space assignments should consider the 
cost factors. 

6. Space assignments should take into con- 
sideration those factors that will furnish 
efficient service to faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents within reasonable costs. 

7. Space administration should take into 
consideration the humanistic aspects of aca- 
demic living. 

8. Space should be administered to pro- 
vide optimum utilization of plant within 
the framework of the educational policies 
and purposes of the institution. 

9. Standards for space utilization should 
be developed. 

10. Space should be administered so as to 
give flexibility for future space adjustments. 

11. Space administrative procedure should 
take into consideration the persons who will 
be affected by decisions. 

12. The space administrator or commit- 
tee should utilize the advice of experts. 

13. The space administrator or commit- 
tee should operate on his or its own initia- 
tive in continually evaluating space needs. 

14. A program that has been reviewed 
and has been accepted by educational, 
academic authorities in a particular field 
should not be arbitrarily limited by space 
decisions. 

15. Lines of communication should be 
considered when assigning space. 

16. Decisions should be based on utiliza- 
tion studies of areas under consideration. 

17. Records of meetings and communica- 
tions should be kept. 

The concluding chapter restates the pres- 
ent plan of space administration at Teachers 
College and offers suggestions for the future. 
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VirciniA Frencu. A Reader for Adult 
Students of American English as a 
Second Language.* 


The report which is summarized here 
consists of two parts. Part I is a series of 
readings for adult students of English whose 
native language is Spanish. They are de- 
signed for students who have advanced be- 
yond the beginning stages of English in- 
struction but are not yet able to read Ameri- 
ican newspapers, novels, and essays with ease 
and enjoyment. 

The readings are original stories and 
dialogues about ordinary people living in 
an ordinary town in the eastern part of the 
United States. Words that the student may 
find difficult are defined at the foot of the 
page on which they first occur, and the pro- 
nunciation is indicated by means of pho- 
netic symbols. Tests of comprehension and 
exercises for practice in writing accompany 
the readings. 

Other sections of Part I are the follow- 
ing: a key to the pronunciation symbols 
used in the text, an analysis of the vocab- 
ulary content, a list of grammatical patterns 
stressed by each reading, a list of the pat- 
terns of American culture that are illustrated 
by the stories and dialogues, a key to the 
comprehension tests, and a list of the words 
and expressions used in the readings. 

Part II of the report presents and explains 
major principles underlying the production 
of a reader for adults learning English. 
These principles are related to such matters 
as the interdependence of language and 
other aspects of the culture, the use of 
reading materials for acquainting students 
with the culture that gives a language its 
meanings, the use of fiction as a way of 
encouraging students to share imaginatively 
in the experiences of the culture, and the 
importance of systematically introducing 
and repeating vocabulary and grammatical 
constructions in readers for foreign students. 

Part II also includes an analysis of certain 
problems that need to be solved by writers 
who produce instructional materials of the 
sort contained in Part I. Three questions in- 
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dicate the kinds of problems that are cited: 
What situations from everyday American 
life should and can be treated in a set of 
readings for foreign students? Toward what 
level of English instruction should the read- 
ings be directed? When vocabulary and 
grammar patterns are systematically con- 
trolled and repeated, how can the style of 
the readings be made lively and interesting? 

The two parts of the report are directly 
related to the two major aims of the project. 
The first of these aims was to help meet the 
urgent need for reading materials in which 
(1) the tone is adult and the subject matter 
is interesting; (2) words and grammatical 
constructions are systematically controlled 
in such a way as to make the reading pro- 
cess efficient and enjoyable; (3) students are 
enabled to widen and deepen their under- 
standing of the ordinary life situations that 
give meaning to American English; and (4) 
students are encouraged to enter imagina- 
tively into these day-to-day experiences 
that are inextricably bound up with the 
language of people in the United States. 

The second general aim of the study was 
to formulate a statement of the problems 
and principles relating to the production 
of the reading materials, a statement that 
might prove useful to other teachers inter- 
ested in writing readers for adult students 
of English as a second language. 


x OX 
Geruarpt FE. Rast. The Changing 
Character of the Superintendent’s 


Job.* 


The school superintendents of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council initiated a 
study of the changing character of the 
superintendent’s job during the school year 
1950-1951. The author of the project report 
was one of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council superintendents who originated the 
idea. Later he was given full responsibility 
to motivate, organize, and evaluate the prog- 
ress of the study. The action taken from 
October 1, 1950, to April 30, 1951 is the 
substance and problem of the project. 
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The purpose and plan of the study were 
developed cooperatively by the Steering 
Committee of the Council, the Council staff, 
the Committee of Fourteen Team Chair. 
men, and an Editorial Committee of five 
members, The seventy-two Council com. 
munities were organized as fourteen teams 
with five or six communities to a team, 
Each team devoted one day to a visit to 
each of its five or six communities with the 
following purpose in mind: to analyze the 
character of the administration of schools 
locally, focusing attention upon the job of 
the chief local school officer, with particular 
emphasis upon recent changes in its char- 
acter and the need for change in adminis- 
trative arrangements. Following each meet- 
ing a report was prepared listing the 
practices and problems of school adminis- 
tration discussed. The visiting team was 
aided in its deliberations by a Guide pre- 
pared by the Council staff and the Editorial 
Committee. 

The author of the report, as coordinator 
of the study, prepared an over-all plan 
for its prosecution. The eleven elements of 
the plan follow: preparation and mailing of 
copies of the Guide and other materials 
needed by participants; continued concern 
with the possibility of broadening the orig- 
inal purpose of the study; concern with 
initial and continued motivation of partici- 
pants; anticipation of problems; planning 
the work load; method of recording and 
collecting data; addition of faculty members 
to teams; classification, analysis of data, and 
evaluation of conclusions; preparation of 
the final report; evaluation of process; ex- 
pression of appreciation to participants. 

In addition, the coordinator planned and 
attended the necessary meetings and did the 
reading which would prepare him to do 
better the necessary tasks of classifying and 
analyzing the collected data. 

Since this project is concerned with the 
process of the study and not with its find- 
ings, the following conclusions concerning 
the process are presented: 

1. The process is a relatively new tech- 
nique for the extension of the body of 
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knowledge in school administration through 
4 team attempt to discover practices which 
work well, those which are faltering, and 
those which represent adaptation to new 
problems. 

2. The team process of study has been 
conducive to the accomplishment of change 
jn administrative organization and practices. 

3. The process is a new and effective 
technique for the in-service training of ad- 
ministrators. 

4. The discovery of new and emerging 
practices provides the factual and descrip- 
tive data needed to formulate an up-to-date 
theory of administration. 

5. The values of the study have led some 
superintendents to ask for its continuance 
in some form or other. 

6. School board members have asked for 
a similar study of school board functions. 

7. This study can be one of a series 
which can eventually provide an improved 
professional body of knowledge and prac- 
tices in school administration. 


x OX 


Hiram Kerry Beese. A Practical Pro- 
gram of Religion for Princeton Uni- 
versity.* 

The purpose of this project is to prepare 
a religious program that is practical for 
Princeton University. Voluntary religious 
work began there in 1825 with four under- 
graduates whose aim was to “foster a spirit 
of brotherly love and of mutual watchful- 
ness over one another’s spiritual interests.” 
They called themselves the Philadelphian 
Society. By 1900 the work had grown so 
much that a building was given to house 
the religious activities. The main emphases 
of the voluntary religious work were serv- 
ice to the college, study of the Bible, Chris- 
tian evangelism, and social service. Volun- 
tary religious work has played an important 
part in Princeton education. 

Two objectives of a practical program of 
religion are to meet the needs of students 
and to prepare students for leadership in 
church and community. Some personal- 


social needs of students are: solutions to the 
problems of suicides, excessive drinking, 
neurotic fear of war, personal insecurity, 
intense competition, lack of definite goals 
and objectives, finding a lifework, religious 
literacy, and understanding sex drives. Prob- 
lems of low moral standards of freshmen, 
social exclusiveness, and improving student- 
faculty relations and the world community 
are to be solved by the college community. 
Needs of the religious organization are: evan- 
gelizing the unchurched, presenting a diver- 
sity of religious approaches, showing the im- 
portance of religious activity, and deciding 
upon the basis of membership and leader- 
ship in the religious program. The methods 
used in developing a practical program of 
religion are student initiative, unity of re- 
ligious forces, a “creative minority” of 
students and faculty members, serving the 
needs of college and community, experimen- 
tation, a positive approach to religion, and 
having an adviser in religious work who 
knows how to do group work and personal 
counseling. 

The Student Christian Association—its 
structure and its work—with an evaluation 
of its work in view of my philosophy of 
religious education is described in this re- 
port. Criticisms of the present situation are: 
it tends to be authoritarian rather than 
democratic; it lacks student training, appren- 
ticeship, and adult supervision; it suffers 
from an inadequate system of communica- 
tion and of measuring success and failure, 
lack of student motivation, creativity, and 
unity among religious forces, poor coopera- 
tion with the Student Christian Movement, 
lack of articulate and unified objectives 
among adult leaders, and failure to use 
faculty members effectively. 

Four colleges and agencies were studied 
to discover methods of meeting needs which 
could help Princeton—Penn State Christian 
Association, Lafayette College Church, 
American Friends Service Committee, and 
Antioch College. 

A program of practical religion for 
Princeton emphasizes four points: freedom 
within the religious organization for the 
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expression of many different points of view; 
the advantage of many small groups work- 
ing as independent units instead of one 
highly centralized group directing the af- 
fairs of individuals; opportunity for student 
leaders of such groups to assemble for dis- 
cussion, planning, and adult guidance; and 
faculty advisers for each of the small groups 
responsible in a supervisory and advisory 
capacity. 

Reorganization will require the following 
new procedures to expand and improve the 
present work: a program for training under- 
graduate leaders; stimulation of students 
to form a “creative minority” to meet 
campus religious problems; unification of 
all religious forces around similar goals and 
objectives; and establishment of new com- 
mittees to deal with new problems. 

This work will require patient effort in 
reorganization because the heterogeneous 
character of Princeton University students 
militates against quick change and progress. 
Growth can be stimulated by the living 
example of Christian and democratic leaders 
responsible for the program of religion on 
the campus. 


ANDREW FABORN-_ ETIER. Suggested 
Areas of Secretarial Training for Mid- 
western University.* 


The purpose of this project was to de- 
termine what areas of training should be 
included in a program for preparing effi- 
cient secretaries. The study was directed 
chiefly to the program of education at Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
It was concerned primarily with the needs 
of employers in Wichita Falls and the sur- 
rounding territory, with the duties which 
the secretaries perform on the job, and with 
the kind of preparation which both em- 
ployers and secretaries have indicated as 
necessary for satisfactory service. 

The data were gathered from three 
sources: 140 employers of secretaries in the 
Wichita Falls territory, 50 employed sec- 
retarial-science graduates from Midwestern 


University (90 per cent of the number 
graduated), and faculty members of the 
Business Administration Department 3 
Midwestern University. 

In order to determine the needs of the 
employers and the duties that the secretaries 
perform on the job, it was necessary tha 
a survey be made. The territory covered by 
the survey was within a 100-mile radius of 
Wichita Falls. The data reported by the 
secretaries and the employers were gathered 
by the use of a questionnaire. 

Faculty members of the Business Ad- 
ministration Department of Midwestern 
stated in interviews that they were aware 
of the need for a revision of the secretarial 
training program, and they offered many 
constructive suggestions for both the em- 
ployer’s and the secretary’s questionnaires, 

On the basis of findings of the survey 
and of related research studies, and from 
recommendations from the faculty members 
of the Business Administration Department, 
the “Areas of Secretarial Training” are sug- 
gested for preparation of secretaries at Mid- 
western University. This study does not 
attempt to deal with the grade placement 
or the level of achievement to be developed, 
but rather with areas of specialized training. 

The following areas are recommended: 
Shorthand, Transcription, Typewriting, Of- 
fice Machines, Business English and Letter 
Writing, Secretarial Accounting, Business 
Law, Personal Grooming, Speech, Secre- 
tarial Practice (to include filing and filing 
systems, telephone usage, handling of mail, 
preparation of itineraries, and proper ways 
to meet the public), Development of Per- 
sonal Qualities (It is recommended that all 
faculty members of the business adminis- 
tration department study individually and 
cooperatively the trainee during the four- 
year training period and through the use 
of personality tests supply the type of ex- 
periences that will develop the personal 
qualities necessary for success in the secre- 
tarial profession.), General Business Back- 
ground (to include principles of economics, 
office management, statistics, and business 
mathematics). 
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EuizaBbeTH K. Skinner. The Role of 
the School in Competitive Sports for 
Girls.* 


The purpose of this study is to clarify the 
role of secondary schools in girls’ sports 
education, with emphasis on highly organ- 
ized competition in sports. This clarifica- 
tion necessitates determining the needs for 
the program, ascertaining the values of 
such a program, and establishing the rela- 
tionship between the sports programs and 
the general educational program. 

This study is organized into two parts. 
The first chapter of Part I indicates the 
developmental patterns of sports in the 
United States, and the relationship of sports 
to social, economic, and political freedoms 
for girls and women. 

In the second chapter, the role of physical 
education in the school, as well as the re- 
lationship of the sports programs to class 
instruction, is presented to emphasize the 
cooperative effort needed in all fields of 
education. 

The third chapter stresses the importance 
of meeting the needs and interests of girls 
who are interested in highly organized com- 

tition. 

The final chapter of Part I presents a few 
of the current practices in the competitive 
sports for girls and women. The roles of 
both the school and the nonschool group 
are presented, and the proposed relationship 
of the two is suggested. 

The first chapter of Part Il of the study 
is concerned with exploitation of players 
and the potency of experience in regard to 
personality. Here are presented the prob- 
lems and procedures to be considered in 
the highly organized program of competi- 
tive sports for girls and women (whereas 
the first part of the study provides back- 
ground for these problems and procedures). 

The last three chapters relate to selection 
of players and leadership, facilities and staff, 
and publicity. Each of these subjects plays 
an important role in competitive sports 
programs that are to be built upon sound 
educational principles. 


The conclusions in this study emphasize 
the importance of the school’s providing 
highly organized competitive sports pro- 
grams for the girls who desire such activi- 
ties. It is the school’s responsibility to as- 
sure that students are exposed to the best 
possible sports experiences; therefore the 
schools must maintain students’ allegiance 
by meeting individual needs, interests, and 
abilities. 

In order to justify programs of highly 
organized competition, certain prerequisites 
for membership on these sports teams 
should be established. Among these are 
physical, mental, emotional, and social skills, 
as well as the willingness of the participant 
to abide by the rules governing participa- 
tion. In addition, these programs of highly 
organized competition must be an integral 
part of the total physical education program 
and the regular school curricula. They 
should be conducted in a manner that is 
conducive to students’ learning how to be- 
come desirable members of society. 


Epwarp Lee FLEMMING, Jr. An Inves- 
tigation of Problem-Centered Group 
Discussion as a Technique for Re- 
orienting the Attitudes of the Aged.* 


This exploratory study was based on 
twelve phonographically recorded sessions 
involving eight people whose median age 
was 75.5 years, and a group leader. Use was 
also made of the subjective evaluations of 
the group experience as presented by the 
participants. The results of an attitude 
scale administered before and after the 
group experience were also utilized. 

The consistency with which the leader 
played his role was determined by the classi- 
fication of the counselor’s verbalizations into 
previously devised categories. 

A. system of classification of the partici- 
pants’ verbalizations was devised in order to 
differentiate various categories of content 
and feeling expressed. The responses were 
broken down into units. A total of 1268 
units were categorized. 
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The reliability of the classification was 
measured by having two judges reclassify 
the material. These judges were able to 
duplicate the original classifications from 68 
to 76 per cent of the time. 

The group was divided in two on the basis 
of the reports of the participants. 

In an exploratory study of this type it is 
not expected that the conclusions will be 
definitive. Listed below are the findings of 
this study. 


1. Five members of the group felt that 
they had benefited from the group experi- 
ence; three felt that they had not benefited. 

2. There was a significant difference be- 
tween the before and after test scores for 
the members of the benefited group. There 
was no significant difference for the non- 
benefited group. 

3. There was a positive relationship be- 
tween the discussion of problems and the 
increase of positive attitudes toward the self 
and others. 

4. There was a positive relationship be- 
tween the discussion of plans and the in- 
creased positive attitudes toward the self. 

5. The decrease in negative attitudes was 
accompanied by an increase in positive atti- 
tudes toward the self and others. 

6. The benefited group showed a greater 
and more consistent increase in positive atti- 
tudes than the nonbenefited group. 

7. The group experience did not result in 
activity or attitudinal reorientation unless 
the decrease in negative attitudes was ac- 
companied by an increase in positive atti- 
tudes. 

8. Problem-centered group discussion 
demonstrated the same trends with the aged 
that nondirective group psychotherapy has 
demonstrated with the young in previous 
studies. 

In light of the previous findings it is felt 
that problem-centered group discussion is a 
technique which can be used in reorienting 
the attitudes of similar groups of aged peo- 
ple. It is felt, however, that extended re- 
search in this area is necessary before the 
above hypothesis can be positively stated. 


Davip GoopMAN. ‘The Improvement of 
the Educational Program of the Rhodes 
School through the Application of the 
Guidance Point of View.* 


This project aims to show how a high 
school principal may improve the whole ed- 
ucational program of his school by applica- 
tion of the guidance point of view. It sets 
forth a concept of guidance that is preven- 
tative rather than remedial. Such guidance 
must permeate the whole school, concern- 
ing itself with every natural interest of 
student and teacher: health, social relations, 
mental development, vocational direction, 
and ethical behavior. The classroom teacher 
is the most important factor in guidance, 
He guides as he teaches. He influences by 
what he is as well as by what he does. 

The concepts of guidance set forth herein 
were developed in a series of staff meetings, 
individual interviews, and group conferences 
at Rhodes School. Ideals of teaching grad- 
ually evolved around the guidance point of 
view, which regards the pupil always as the 
central figure in the school world and aims 
to promote his growth in studies and in gen- 
eral personal development. 

Students were directed to look to the 
homeroom teacher as their first friend when 
they had a problem. In parent-teacher meet- 
ings, parents were encouraged to consider 
themselves as co-guidance officers with the 
teachers. The extracurricular activities were 
especially emphasized as a natural adjunct to 
classroom activities and as an opportunity 
for bringing out such nonverbal talents as 
cooperation, physical courage, democratic 
idealism. Recognizing the fact that the cur- 
riculum is responsible for many guidance 
problems, the staff planned numerous addi- 
tions to the regular college preparatory cur- 
riculum to make the program of studies in- 
teresting to children of varied abilities and 
talents. Art, music, dramatics, commercial 
subjects, and remedial reading were espe- 
cially considered. At the Rhodes School, a 
professionally trained guidance director is 
at hand for remedial work with distressed 
children and to prepare graduates to enter 
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good colleges or obtain good positions. All 
these endeavors are aimed at reducing the in- 
cidence of failure in the student body and 
increasing the incidence of positive academic 
and social success. The aim has always been 
to create in Rhodes School an atmosphere 
so pervasively wholesome and so inspiring 
that young people will be happy and conse- 
quently able to release their best energies 
in preparation for their future studies or 
work. 

The results have been eminently satisfac- 
tory. In a period of declining registration in 
private schools, Rhodes maintains its enroll- 
ment. There is distinct evidence of improve- 
ment in scholarship and reduction in number 
of dropouts. That the teachers too are satis- 
fied is evident in the maintenance of staff 
membership. 


DanieL WALDSTEIN. East 
Jews in Israel Society.* 


European 


The purposes of this project are to study 
and describe the cultural patterns of Israelis 
of East European origin; to utilize this 
descriptive material in outlining certain con- 
flicting aspects in the behavior of Israelis; 
to make suggestions as to how the educa- 
tional institutions of Israel could approach 
the problem of diminishing the intensity of 
the conflicting modes of behavior exhibited 
by Israelis. 

The following materials and sources were 
used in studying the cultural patterns of 
Israelis of East European origin: 150 inter- 
views with 45 Israelis temporarily living in 
New York City; written material for histor- 
ical, economic, social, and behavior analysis; 
motion pictures for the analysis of mother- 
child relations; direct observation and re- 
cording of parent-child relations; and anal- 
ysis of a projective test given to thirty 
Israelis. 

The descriptive presentation includes the 
following points: (1) the historical develop- 
ment of modern Israel, (2) social and eco- 
nomic conditions in Israel, (3) mother-child 
relations and the development of the child in 


the family, (4) the behavior of Israeli chil- 
dren in school and society, (5) the behavior 
of adults in society, (6) the manner of 
speech of Israelis, (7) male-female relations, 
(8) learning and “culture,” (9) dress and 
physical appearance, (10) leaders and ide- 
ology, (11) Israeli artistic products, (12) 
Israeli humor, (13) the various cultural 
factors related to death, 

The patterns of behavior of Israelis to- 
ward their children consist of a combina- 
tion of authoritarian dominance and loving 
indulgence. Israeli children and youth de- 
velop patterns of behavior such as the fol- 
lowing: resistance and rebellion against 
their parents’ authoritarianism; a tendency 
to assert their feeling of superiority over 
other people; consistent efforts toward per- 
fection; a tendency to be very kind at times 
and very unkind at other times; tendencies 
to become attached to articles, places, and 
friends and to help one another even when 
it involves great individual sacrifice. 

It is pointed out that many of the modes 
of behavior described conflict with the Is- 
raelis’ conception of good behavior, and 
therefore disturb them. Furthermore, certain 
modes of behavior of Israelis hinder them in 
the accomplishment of their national goals 
and ideals. 

Democratic modes of behavior are sug- 
gested as a substitute for the present pa- 
rental modes of behavior toward children. 
This is done under the assumption that a 
change in the present parental modes of 
behavior will also bring about a change in 
the conflicting and disturbing modes of be- 
havior of the younger generation. 


Fart Wittnorre. The Improvement of 
Radio Presentations of School Choral 
Groups.* 


Many directors of choral music have ap- 
proached a broadcast of their groups as if 
it were another auditorium performance. 
Others, realizing that differences exist be- 
tween radio performance and auditorium 
performance, have made efforts to improve 
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the radio presentations of their organiza- 
tions. The exact measures and procedures 
which should be taken have not always been 
clear to these directors. A study of the prac- 
tices used by choral groups which have pre- 
sented radio broadcasts over the major net- 
works for several years can serve to indicate 
what these measures are. 

For almost two years the writer has been 
privileged to observe the procedures used in 
the planning, building, and rehearsing of 
the Fred Waring Show, assist in the balan- 
cing and monitoring, and consult with mem- 
bers of the staff. In addition he has listened 
to numerous recordings of broadcasts of 
school choral groups and has had opportu- 
nities to compare the practices used on pro- 
grams presented by other commercial choral 
groups with the ones developed over a 
period of years by the Fred Waring staff. 
These activities have indicated the weak- 
nesses of school broadcasts and the measures 
which should be stressed in the preparation 
of radio presentations by school groups. 

The purpose of the project is not to 
compile and describe the practices used by 
commercial radio groups but to state the 
measures which the study indicates should 
be taken by the directors of school choral 
groups. 

These measures are classified in six areas: 
planning the program, building the program, 
building the audience, rehearsals in the 
choir room, relations with personnel of the 
radio station, and rehearsals in the radio 
studio. In each of these areas means are sug- 
gested which will contribute to the improve- 
ment of the quality of the broadcast. 

Emphasis is placed on the use of the varied 
interests and talents of students to the great- 
est possible extent; the need to consider the 
audience in planning, building, and rehears- 
ing the program; the importance that the 
program be heard; the necessity for experi- 
mentation in determining seating arrange- 
ments and microphone positions; micro- 
phone instruction and techniques; the use of 
the school public address system, central 
sound system, and/or recording machine; 
the importance of cooperation with the staff 


of the radio station; the indispensability of 
studio rehearsals; and the importance of and 
procedure in control room balancing and 
monitoring of programs of choral music, 


x 


Mivprep L. Faircuitp. The Art Spe- 
cialist and the Improvement of the 
Art Education Experiences of Elemen- 
tary School Children.* 


Modern concepts of art education based 
on developments in childhood education are 
widely accepted in theory by most educa- 
tors. In brief, they acknowledge the impor- 
tance of art experiences for the well- 
rounded growth and development of all 
children; the importance of art programs 
based on needs, interests, and experiences 
of children; and the new role of the art 
specialist as resource person rather than 
teacher. To a large degree, however, such 
concepts remain on a theoretical level in 
school situations and are too infrequently 
evident in practice. Much of this discrep- 
ancy is due to lack of know-how in imple- 
menting modern concepts of art education, 
for the traditional curricular organization 
on a subject matter or specialized basis is 
deeply rooted. 

This study is intended to clarify the role 
of the art specialist in the elementary school 
and to define his responsibilities for provid- 
ing improved art instruction for children 
in the light of recent educational thinking. 

Because modern concepts of art educa- 
tion have been considerably affected by 
present emphases in childhood education 
which should be understood by the art 
specialist, the study is first concerned with 
these emphases: interest in the well-rounded 
growth and development of the child as an 
individual and as a member of the group, 
the stress on unified learning experiences for 
children, and the role of the classroom 
teacher as the coordinator of the learning 
experiences of children. 

Characteristics of the art program as they 
relate to emphases in childhood education 
are discussed at some length: importance of 
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the development of the creative abilities of 
all children, contributions of the art experi- 
ence to personality development, stress on 
the importance of the process in artistic en- 
deavor as contrasted with stress on the prod- 
duct, growth of aesthetic sensitivity, devel- 
opment of democratic behavior and group 
responsibility through the art program. 

Considerable attention is given to ways 
in which the art specialist can achieve 
greater understanding of and harmonious re- 
Jationships with both classroom teachers 
and children as essential to the fostering of 
creativity. 

Part Il of this study is primarily con- 
cerned with an analysis of the various roles 
of the art specialist in the elementary grades 
—as art teacher, art resource person, art 
supervisor, and art director. Each role is 
defined and described. The next considera- 
tion is of the responsibilities which are 
common to all art specialists regardless of 
their role, and those which are unique to 
each role. 

The concluding chapter of the study 
presents an evaluation of each of the roles 
of the art specialist and makes recommenda- 
tions for the most effective use of the art 
specialist in promoting worth-while art ex- 
periences for children in the elementary 


grades. 
x OM 


C. Henry Woop. The General Educa- 
tion Movement and the West Point 
Curriculum.* 


This project report has as its purpose an 
analytical and critical examination of the 
general education component in the curric- 
ulum of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. The history of the 
Academy is traced, with particular attention 
to fundamental purposes, policies, and prac- 
tices. The present situation regarding gen- 
eral education is then compared with that 
existing in a critically selected group of 
liberal arts colleges and engineering schools. 

For purposes of comparison the following 
colleges of liberal arts were selected: Har- 


vard for concentration and distribution; 
Columbia for comprehensive survey courses; 
General College of the University of Min- 
nesota for functional approach; St. John’s 
College at Annapolis for philosophical ap- 
proach; Bard College and Black Mountain 
College for activity or individual guidance 
program. The three engineering schools 
studied were Columbia University School 
of Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Department of Engineer- 
ing Sciences and Applied Physics at Har- 
vard University. The reports and discussions 
of the faculties of several schools of law and 
medicine were surveyed briefly to discover 
the degree to which the philosophy of gen- 
eral education has broadened their aims. 

The curriculum at West Point is evaluated 
in terms of the Eleven Objectives of General 
Education as stated in Higher Education 
for American Democracy. Kept in mind is 
the unique mission of the Military Acad- 
emy, “To instruct and train the corps of 
cadets so that each graduate shall have the 
qualities and attributes essential to his 
progressive and continued development 
throughout a lifetime career as an officer 
in the regular army.” 

The major recommendations growing out 
of the study are as follows: 

1. That continued study and experimen- 
tation be encouraged to find more effective 
means to implement the program of general 
education at West Point, and that a stand- 
ing committee of the faculty be set up to 
guide such efforts. 

2. That an educational advisory staff be 
organized to serve as an over-all appraisal 
and evaluating agency. 

3. That the in-service education of new 
instructors be conducted by a Department 
of Military Instructor Training. 

4. That in order to reduce some of the 
restrictive tendencies of departmentalization 
two broad divisions be formed—one in the 
sciences, and the other in the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

5. That consideration be given to the 
formation of a corps of professional instruc- 
tors drawn from three sources: the regular 
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army, reserve officers on active duty, and 
qualified civilian teachers. 

6. That a remedial reading and guided 
study program be instituted. 

7. That the concept of the library as a 
research and teaching agency be broadened 
and immediate steps be taken to improve 
the physical facilities of the library. 

8. That increased attention be given to 
the fine arts, in order that some means may 
be found to increase the aesthetic, emo- 
tional, and critical sensitivity of the cadet 
during his formative years at West Point, 
especially since the army postgraduate 
school program has no provision for general 
education in the fine arts. 


Harry L. Mitter. The Realist Film and 
Social Attitudes, an Exploratory Study 
of The Quiet One.* 


The object of this study was to test the 
effect of an ultra-realistic picture of Negro 
life on an ordinary adult audience, and to 
explore audience reaction for clues leading 
to evidence on such problems of communi- 
cation as identification, complex message 
grasp, and the effects of prejudice. 

The documentary film The Quiet One 
was shown to small groups to whom a 
short prejudice questionnaire was admin- 
istered. Half of the total group completed 
the test before viewing the film, half after 
the final interview. Each subject took part 
in a focused interview which was tape- 
recorded. 

Analysis was made in terms of under- 
standing of the direct message of the film, 
a psychiatric theme unrelated basically to 
the fact that the major characters were 
Negro. Three groups were distinguished: I, 
insight; II, understanding; III, derailment. 
The variation of factors such as prejudice 
and identification within these three groups 
was discussed, and the following conclu- 
sions were drawn: 

For some highly prejudiced individuals 
the film tends to act as a support of their 
previously held stereotyped attitudes, al- 
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though this effect does not seem to be signif- 
icantly great. Prejudice in itself does not 
block understanding, although there appears 
to be a relationship between feelings of real 
hostility toward the Negro and message 
block. Identification with the major char- 
acter is not necessary to understanding, 
although it does relate to an ability to 
achieve insight; the fact that a character is 
a Negro might well block identification. 

Generally, insight failure and genuine dis- 
tortion seem to be due to the selection of 
a point of focus off-center from the actual 
focus of the film’s events. The original 
selection of the focal point, and the organi- 
zation of perception about it, seem most 
often to be autistically determined by the 
basic attitude—positive or negative—of the 
respondent toward Negroes in general. 

In order to decrease the possibility of 
audience error, it is suggested that program 
leaders be provided with methods and mate- 
rial in the form of a discussion guide for 
dealing with stereotyped reactions to Negro 
life in film, and that a prediscussion period 
to provide proper audience focus be 
encouraged. 


NM Xx 


Joseph B. Kenny. A Practical Law 
Guide for New York Teachers.* 


The purpose of this project is to provide 
New York teachers with a convenient guide 
to their legal rights and responsibilities. The 
candidate, a teacher and a member of the 
New York Bar, presents in nontechnical 
language the law of this state, so far as it 
affects teachers in their work and in their 
relations with the board of education which 
employs them. The project includes such 
topics as contracts, negligence, appointment, 
tenure, salary, dismissal, and retirement. No 
attempt is made to cover rights which teach- 
ers enjoy in common with citizens generally. 

The opening chapter discusses the legal 
status of public education, and the relations 
between the federal government, the state 
government, and the localities in the field 
of education. 
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Chapter II deals with the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of teachers arising out of 
contract. The nature and essential elements 
of a contract, and the status of the teacher 
as an employee with rights and responsibil- 
ities arising out of a contractual relationship 
with the board of education which employs 
him are explained. 

This chapter also analyzes the important 
provisions of the teacher tenure laws. The 
following items are covered: probationary 
appointment, permanent appointment, ten- 
ure areas, grounds for dismissal of teachers, 
and the procedures required to be followed 
in dismissing teachers. There is also a dis- 
cussion of numerous cases in which the 
Commissioner of Education and the courts 
indicate what is meant by such statutory 
grounds of dismissal as insubordination, con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher, inefficient and 
incompetent service, and neglect of duty. 

An analysis of the 1951 Teachers’ Salary 
Law and of the provisions of law covering 
teachers’ retirement benefits is included. 


Chapter III discusses liability for negli- 
gence. It explains such terms as negligence, 
duty of care, proximate cause, and contrib- 
utory negligence. It continues with the 
question of liability of school districts for 
personal injuries resulting from negligence 
in maintenance of school property, from 
failure to furnish adequate supervision of 
pupils, from failure to establish rules and 
regulations governing order and discipline in 
the schools, and from requiring or permit- 
ting pupils to engage in dangerous activities. 

The chapter also explains the liability of 
teachers for failure to take reasonable pre- 
cautions for the safety of the children en- 
trusted to their care and points out the duty 
of teachers to exercise adequate supervision 
over the activities of pupils at all times. 
It presents a statement of the items of 
damages which may be recovered in an 
action for personal injuries resulting from 
negligence. 

The project closes with major recom- 
mendations based upon the study. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor George S. Counts’ new book, 
Education and American Civilization, has 
just been published by the Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications. The volume 
“represents an effort to meet in the field of 
education the challenge of totalitarianism— 
an effort to develop a conception of Amer- 
ican education which will support the 
values of a free society as clearly and ef- 
fectively as the educational conceptions of 
the totalitarian states support the purposes 
of despotism.” 


Tue fourth and completely revised edition 
of A Study of Rural Society, by Professor 
J. H. Kolb of the University of Wisconsin 
and Professor Edmund deS. Brunner of the 
department, has been published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Harold J. McNally spent Febru- 
ary 21, 22, and 23 in St. Louis, Mo., as chair- 
man of the Conference Summary Session of 
the Regional Conference of the National 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

He participated in the recently completed 
comprehensive survey of the Jericho, L. L, 
school district. 


GUIDANCE 


‘“HuMAN Relations and Safety” was the title 
of a talk Professor Albert S. Thompson de- 
livered to the 1952 Supervisor’s Accident 
Prevention Conference of the Consumer 
Power Company of Michigan, 


A portrait of Professor Emeritus Harry 
Kitson was presented to the College by his 
former students on January 24. The pre- 
sentation was made in the Grace Dodge 
Room by Dean Mitchell Dreese of George 
Washington University. 


Division III 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Gordon N. Mackenzie, who has 
been on partial leave during the Winter Ses- 
sion, is on full leave for the Spring Session. 


Many members of the department attended 
the annual Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development meeting in Bos- 
ton, February 10-14. Several served as re- 
source persons in various group meetings. 
Professor Ralph Fields, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, presided at the 
third general session. 


As the northeast regional consultant in par- 
ent education for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne took part in the State Congress 
parent education workshops. They were 
held at Annapolis, Md., from January 17 to 
19, and at Gorham, Me., from February 
15 to 17. 
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A management course for directors, super- 
visors and principals of nursery schools, 
child-care centers, private and public 
schools and other institutions for young 
children is being offered by the department 
this semester. Professors Roma Gans and 
Harold McNally, assisted by specialists in 

diatrics and welfare and by state super- 
visors of children’s services, are the in- 
structors. 

Particular attention is being given to co- 
ordinating schools and agencies, and to the 
financial, housing, health, equipment, staff 
and program aspects of the institutions. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Proressor George T. Renner was editor of 
the February 4 special issue of Current 
Events, a weekly newspaper. The issue was 
entitled “Maps for a World in Conflict.” 


MATHEMATICS 


On March 29, Professor Howard Fehr will 
participate in a mathematical conference 
at Normal, Ill., and two weeks later will 
attend the Ontario Mathematical Congress 
which will be held in Toronto, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Two new courses are being given in the de- 
partment this Spring Session. A special-fee 
course, “Methods of Teaching Russian Lan- 
guage to American Students in American 
Schools” (Ed. 280ncaSL) is taught by Pro- 
fessor André von Gronicka. The second 
new course, “The English Teacher and the 
Library” (Ed. 261LU), is being conducted 
by Professor Ethel M. Feagley, Miss Helen 
C. Sill, and others. 


Proressor Daniel P. Girard has been named 
chairman of the “Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the French Teacher and Some Sug- 
gestions for His Improvement,” which is 
part of the Yale-Barnard Conference on the 
Teaching of French. The conference will 


meet in New Haven, Connecticut, April 19. 


Proressor Louis Forsdale, assistant chairman 
of the committee on Professional Prepara- 
tion, Division of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA, attended a meeting of the 
committee at Boston from February 7 to 9. 
The group met to draft recommendations 
for certification requirements for profes- 
sional workers in the audio-visual field. 


Tue American Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia University Press have an- 
nounced the continuation of the Horizons 
television series. This provides for an ex- 
tension of the series for an additional 
thirteen weeks, beginning with the March 
2 program. Professor Forsdale continues to 
serve as Program Coordinator. 


Since January of this year, Dr. Joseph Ray- 
mond has had a series of articles on Spanish 
folklore published in the magazine Temas. 
The latest article is “Spanish Riddles.” 
The January issue of Western Folklore 
published “More Korean Proverbs” by Pro- 
fessor Raymond. The theme will be given 
further treatment in another publication 
under the title “Current Korean Riddles.” 


Tue “Allan Abbott Associates” is the name 
of a recently-formed advanced professional 
group in the department, named in honor 
of the former department head, Professor 
Emeritus Allan Abbott. The Associates 
elected Mr. Alton Hobgood chairman. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


On February 6 and 7, Professor Harry R. 
Wilson conducted a district choral festival 
in Laurel, Delaware. Several of his new 
compositions were performed. 


Tue eastern division sub-committee on 
graduate study in music education has ap- 
pointed Professor Howard A. Murphy 
chairman. The group is part of the general 
committee of the Music Educators National 
Conference on Music in Higher Education. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


A seminar to find out how to help the 
public recognize quality in buying women’s 
wool suits and coats was held at the College 
February 29, under sponsorship of the Wool 
Bureau Inc., in cooperation with the home 
economics department. 

The seminar is the second in a nation- 
wide series to give educators and trade offi- 
cials an opportunity to discuss problems of 
retail store owners and the general public. 
The Wool Bureau will publish a booklet 
for schools and colleges from information 
obtained at the meetings. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Aw article by Mr. Merrill T. Hollinshead, 
“The Role of Discipline in Counseling 
Practices with Handicapped Children,” ap- 
peared in the November issue of The Nerv- 
ous Child. He has also contributed an 
article to the January issue of the American 
Journal on Mental Deficiency called “Pat- 
tern of Social Competence in Older Re- 
tarded Boys.” 


Division TV 
Nursing Education 


A new book by Miss Hildegard Peplau, /n- 
terpersonal Relations in Nursing, has been 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Proressor Thelma J. Ryan has been ap- 
pointed special consultant in Nursing Serv- 
ice for a survey at Kings County Hospital, 
under the auspices of the Hospital Council 
of Greater New York. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


ParTIcIPANTs in the Central School Study 
are now using Budgeting Practices in Cen- 
tral Schools, the Study’s recently published 
report of current practices in budget mak- 
ing as educational planning. The topic is 


being studied locally and in area ‘Sroups, 
looking toward acceptable revisions jn 
budgeting procedure from the point of view 
of involving a whole community in educa- 
tional planning. 


Institute of Adult 
Education 


Tue Institute has just completed a national 
mailing of 4,000 copies of each of two re- 
prints from the Record, summarizing the 
work of the past two years on two studies; 
“Effective Preparation for Later Maturity,” 
and “Education for Active Adult Citizen- 
ship.” 


Institute of Field Studies 


A school building survey of Glen Ridge, 
Glen Head, and Sea Cliff school districts 
in the Northwest Oyster Bay Area, has 
just been completed. Finance and transpor- 
tation of the districts have also been studied. 


A school building and transportation study 
is now under way for the Township of 
Lower Penns Neck, N. J. 


Tue Institute is providing consultation to 
school boards and architects on new school 
buildings and additions to buildings already 
built in Verona, N. J., Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., Irvington, N. J., Valhalla, N. Y., 
Hicksville, N. Y., Babylon, N. Y., and Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Adler, Sylvan David (A.M. 1951), supervis- 
ing principal, Walden Elementary School, 
Walden, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers Colleqe may register with the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in the 
allied schools of Coiumbia University who has carried 
twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 
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Aisup, Katherine (A.M. 1942), program di- 
rector, Recreation Rooms and Settlement, New 
York, N. Y. 

Allen, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1935), head of de- 

artment of social studies, Alexis I. du Pont 
§ ecial School District, Wilmington, Del. 


Altshuler, Florence Estelle, teacher of phys- 
ical education, Stamford High School, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Ammer, Maxine E. (A.M. 1951), student 
counselor, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, Duluth, Minn. 


Aneda, Charles F. (A.M. 1948), teacher in 
English, Junior High School, Garden City, 
Mich. 


Batal, G. Robert, assistant director of athlet- 
ics, The Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), profes- 
sor of education, Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio. 


Beilin, Harry (A.M. 1949), instructor in psy- 
chology, Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, N. Y., and research assistant, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Belina, Leo P. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
commercial education, Hartford Institute of 
Accounting, Hartford, Conn. 


Bell, William Portwood (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of sixth grade, Liberty Street School, Nyack, 
N. Y. 

Bertcher, Harvey (A.M. 1951), director of 
youth activities, Jewish Community Center, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Blanchard, Carroll M. (A.M. 1948), educa- 
tional specialist, Proficiency Test and Analysis 
Agency, Signal Corps, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Boyce, Edith H. (Prof. Dip. 1950), guidance 
counselor, Junior High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


Bradford, Barbara O. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical education, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va. 


Brauner, Charles J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, Bergland High School, Bergland, Mich. 


Bressi, Elisabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Burghardt, Mildred (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in biochemistry, Associated University, Upton, 
N. Y. 

Carbone, Anthony Francis (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in art, Henry C. Conrad High School, 
Woodcrest, Wilmington, Del. 


Cary, James Leonard, student activities ad- 
viser, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Chamberlain, Audrey (A.M. 1951), kinder- 
garten teacher, Haven School, Evanston, Ill. 


Christian, Susan R., nutritionist, Extension 
Service, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Cleary, Florine (A.M. 1946), teacher of reme- 
dial reading, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Collins, Rhoda C. (A.M. 1930), dietitian, 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Cumliffe, Helen L., staff member, Office of 
International Information, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


David, Henry P. (Ph.D. 1951), senior clinical 
— Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, 


ans. 


Davis, Stewart G., administrative assistant, 
Public Schools, Stratford, Conn. 


De Rodeff, Boris Martin (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of business education, West Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Deutscher, J. Noel (A.M. 1937), assistant di- 
rector, education department, National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 


Dever, James A. (A.M. 1948), elementary 


principal, Wheeler Avenue School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Doyle, John D. (A.M. 1949), teacher of spe- 
cial classes, Junior High School, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 

Eastmond, Jefferson N., assistant professor of 


education, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Eddy, C. David (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, science, and history, Foch Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich. 


Ellison, Alfred (Ed.D. 1950), assistant profes- 
sor of education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Engler, Katherine G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


Spanish, Valley Stream Central High School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Felch, Ada V. (A.M. 1939), associate director 
of nutritional services, Department of Mental 


Hygiene, State Department of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Fernan, Richard J., librarian and teacher of 
English, Bethpage School, Bethpage, N. Y. 

Formaad, William (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
speech, Public Schools, Hamden, Conn. 


Godbey, Margaret (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, James S. Deady Junior 
High School, Houston, Tex. 
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Graham, John R. (A.M. 1950), band director, 
High Schools, Nutley, N. J. 


Gunderson, Ralph E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
eighth grade and coach, High School, Arling- 
ton, Wash. 


Haber, Zelda (A.M. 1951), occupational ther- 
apy aide, Payne Whitney Clinic, New York 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Jackson, Clifton W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education and guidance counselor, 
High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Johnshoy, Howard G. (Ed.D. 1951), admin- 
istrative assistant to president, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Johnson, Elsie Margaret, teacher of social 
studies, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Jones, William Lawrence (A.M. 1947), exec- 
utive secretary, P. S. Brodnax Branch, YMCA, 
Danville, Va. 


Kable, Louise Melville (B.S. 1938), head 
teacher and teacher of fifth grade, D Street 
School, Needles, Calif. 


Kennedy, Clarence B. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Dependents School, Chester, England. 


Klausner, Samuel Z. (Ed.D. 1951), lecturer in 
education, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Latimer, Alice W. (A.M. 1951), cafeteria 
manager and homemaking teacher, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


Leeland, Albert L., supervisor of student 
teachers, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 


Lehrer, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), assistant direc- 
tor of nursing, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
N. Y. 

Lovinger, Warren C. (Ed.D. 1947), president, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S. D. 


Marsh, Donald D. (A.M. 1950), guidance 
counselor, Pace College, New York, N. Y. 


Mayans, Frank, Jr. (A.M. 1951), research as- 
sistant, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


McGrath, Fern, school psychologist, Public 
Schools, Glen Rock and Ho-ho-kus, N. J. 


Merlehan, Claire Margaret (A.M. 1947), li- 
brary interne, Newark Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Morrow, John Walker (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of speech and business education, Junior High 
School, Prescott, Ariz. 
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Moss, Grant, Jr. (A.M. 1949), demonstration 
teacher, Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
ers, Cheyney, Pa. 


Munn, Margaret L. (A.M. 1949), element 
coordinator, San Diego County Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Murphy, Aaron E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
speech, dramatics and English, Washington 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Owings, Ralph S. (Ed.D. 1949), professor of 
educational administration, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Pape, Laurence A. (Ed.D. 1949), chairman, 
division of physical education and athletic 
director, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Pillard, Matthew J. (Ed.D. 1951), associate 
professor of education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


Pope, Necie, lecturer in education, City Col- 
lege of the City of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 

Pratt, Edith G. (A.M. 1948), service club 
director, Army Special Services, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 


Ranhofer, Louis G. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
business education, Junior High School, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Rankin, Earl F., Jr., teacher of remedial read- 


ing, Woodmere High School, Woodmere, 
N. Y. 


Reuben, Geneva L. (A.M. 1950), counselor, 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Reynolds, Wynn R., teacher of speech, dra- 
matics and English, Shadyside High School, 
Shadyside, Ohio. 


Riley, Paul S. (A.M. 1950), research assistant, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Robb, Herbert E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and social studies, Junior High School, 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Robbins, Doris Elizabeth, elementary super- 


visor, West Babylon School District, Babylon, 
N. Y. 


Roemmich, Herman (A.M. 1946), psycholo- 
gist-group leader, Navy Electrics Laboratory, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Rowen, Victor (A.M. 1951), director of 
physical education, Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio. 


Rozanski, Janina, librarian, Junior High 
School, South Plainfield, N. J. 
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Sachsenhaus, Ruth (A.M. 1946), consultant in 
nursery education, New York City Department 
of Health, Day Care Unit, New York, N. Y. 


Salerno, Antoinette (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fourth grade, Pearl River School, Pearl River, 


N. Y. 


Sanders, Gabe (A.M. 1948), assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Sanfilipo, Josephine E., teacher of Spanish 
and Latin, High School, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Seabury, Hugh F. (Ed.D. 1938), director of 
jnstructor training, Forbes Air Force Base, 
Topeka, Kans. 


Shapot, Harold (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
commercial education, Drake Business School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sherman, Murray H. (Ph.D. 1951), clinical 
psychologist, United States Naval Hospital, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Smith, Ann Avery, assistant dean of women, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Smith, Carlton L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
biology, Irene S. Reed High School, Shelton, 
Wash. 


Smith, Willard L. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Walter Stillman School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Stewart, Edith M. (A.M. 1951), director of 
~— Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Storzer, Georgia (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
ge education, High School, Mt. Pleasant, 

ich. and assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Stratemeyer, Clara G. (Ph.D. 1938), elemen- 
tary supervisor, elementary schools, Montgom- 


ery County, Md. 


Strevell, Wallace H. (Ed.D. 1948), professor 
of education and chairman of the department of 
educational administration, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Tex. 


Sullivan, Loretta J., school psychologist, Pub- 
lic Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Tanner, Paul E., research mathematician, 
United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


Templeton, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
ay administrator, Public Schools, Yonkers, 


Thomas, Grace Marion, teacher of English, 
Baxter Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thompson, Barbara, employment interviewer 
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and counselor, New York State Employment 
Service, New York, N. Y. 


Thompson, James J. (A.M. 1951), —— 
of music and glee club director, Public Schools, 
Graveville, Fla. 


Thompson, Mary White (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of physical education, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Trexel, Charles Austin, traveling music 
teacher, Hebron, Pittsville, Wiconico County, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Thornhill, Gertrude P. (A.M. 1919), director 
of Town and Country Dormitory, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Turney, Donald C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
speech and dramatics, Globe High School, 
Globe, Ariz. 


Upham, Robert C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Milford High School, Milford, 
N. H. 

Valentino, Signe Jahren, teacher of physical 
education, Central School, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


Van Orden, Muriel Lila (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

Vest, Ruth W. (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
New York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Vinciguerra, William L. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of elementary subjects, Northside School, Lev- 
ittown, N. Y. 

Wald, Charles (A.M. 1950), school psychol- 
ogist, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


Walker, Rena (T.C. Dip. 1952), psychologist 
and social worker, Florida Industrial School 
for Girls, Ocala, Fla. 


Walz, Vina E. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Farmington, 
N. M. 

Ward, Henry R. (A.M. 1951), assistant direc- 
tor, Lynch Center, New York, N. Y. 


Watkins, Wallace D. (A.M. 1951), execu- 
tive director, Lycoming County Branch, Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Waymer, Mattie L. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of home economics, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Wellington, Charles Burleigh, lecturer in 
mechanical engineering, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


Wicklund, Leone (A.M. 1950), assistant art 
director, Marschalk & Pratt Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
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Wolffer, Wilfred C. (Ed.D. 1951), business 
manager, Board of Education, Greenwich, Conn, 


Wright, William McK. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
to dean of students, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


Yeya, Teruko (A.M. 1951), vocational coun- 
selor, Marycrest School, Wickliffe, Ohio. 


Yoshizawa, Sumi (A.M. 1951), assistant head 
resident, Lincoln Avenue Residence, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Yost, William J. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 


Zimmerman, A. Alfred (A.M. 1950), dean of 


students, California School 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Zimmerman, Verna M. (A.M. 1951), dean of 
women, Central Missouri College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


for the Blind, 


Ziobrowski, Stasia Mary (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Zuchowski, John M. (A.M. 1943), head foot. 
ball and baseball coach, Roswell Public Schools, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


Zuckerman, Martin (Ed.D. 1951), principal, 
Bensenville Community High School, Bensen- 
ville, Ill. 
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Alumni Activities 
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The Rollins Conservatory of Music, Exten- 
sion Division, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Michael Malis as a teacher of voice. 
He is also music director for the First 
Baptist Church of Winter Haven in Fla. 


Delbert Sterrett (A.M. 1942), an assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Florida, is director of the recently or- 
ganized Women’s Glee Club. The group 
has appeared on radio, television and the 
concert stage. Mr. Sterrett, a tenor solo- 
ist, has taught in South America, Europe 
and the Near East. 


“Teamwork” was the theme of a December 
meeting of nurses, secretaries and techni- 
cians of physicians and officers of hospitals 
and health departments, sponsored by the 
Robeson County (N. C.) Medical Society. 
Dr. Elizabeth L. Kemble (Ed.D. 1948), prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, is Dean of 
the School of Nursing, University of 
North Carolina. She is also the director of 
the Department of Measurements and Guid- 
ance of the National League of Nursing 
Education, and in that capacity has super- 
vised the development of tests for the nurs- 
ing profession to aid in the selection of 
applicants to schools of nursing, to measure 
the achievements of students in various 
phases of their training, and to examine 
students applying for state licenses. 


Art consultant of the Defiance, Ohio 
schools, Roger Noffsinger (A.M. 1951), has 
a unique method of staging the work of his 
goo pupils. Mr. Noffsinger’s latest school- 
wide exhibition reproduced in miniature a 
small community of stores, shops and sur- 


roundings. Each student contributed some- 
thing in this project, which became the 
subject of a feature article in the January 
issue of School Arts Magazine. 


Paul L. Johnson (Ed.D. 1951) recently 
assumed his duties as president of the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Junior College. Dr. Johnson 
has had experience as a college instructor 
and dean, a high school principal, and a 
textbook author. 


One of four citations by the Ann-Reno 
Institute of New York at Founders Day 
Convocation went to Mrs. Doris Kruse 
Minissale (A.M. 1945). The citation was 
given for her “keen interest and generous 
spirit which helped enrich the life of the 
Ann-Reno Institute during her student 
days.” 


The appointment of Helen Gail Easter (A. 
M. 1930) as county home demonstration 
agent for Suffolk County has been an- 
nounced. She had been serving as the associ- 
ate agent for the past year and a half. 


Protestant Episcopal Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan has announced the appointment of 
Edward L. Hawthorne (Ed.D. 1950) as exec- 
utive director of Saint Barnabas House. The 
House is operated by the New York Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission Society. 


Miss Gladys Weber (B.S. 1944), R. N., was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
New York State Nurses Association, after 
serving as president of District 17 in Rock- 
land County. She is also a member of the 
state committee for social studies of the 
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American Association of 


Women. 


University 


A Wilson, N. C. boy scout leader, Malcolm 
D. Williams (Ed.D. 1951) was recently 
elected general divisional chairman. For 
leadership and devoted service, he was pre- 
sented with the Silver Beaver Award, Scout- 
ing’s highest tribute. Dr. Williams is a 
supervisor of Wilson’s city schools. 


R. W. Chadwick (A.M. 1924) is dean of 
Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Mich- 





igan. The college is developing general edu. 
cation courses in communication and social 
sciences. Mr. Chadwick was, for twenty-one 
years, dean of Duluth Junior College. 


Boston University has announced the ap- 
pointment of John Oakley Gawne (A.M, 
1947) as acting director of its Counseling 
Services. His responsibilities include the 
University Counseling Service for students 
and community, the reading clinic, the 
speech clinic, and related services. 























